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INTRODUCTION ^. 

* Nothing is more certain than thaj^Ameri<:ans will live 
out the remaining years of the Twentieth century enmeshed 
in foreign entanglement^ Whether those entanglements fre- 
quently so sullen and threatening — can be changed into 

V 

easier networks of communication and cooperation for trade, 
peace-keeping, and global viaj)ility generally is surely a . 
stunning priority before the American nation m the years 
immediately ahead. 

With these global realities in mind, the Interi^ational - 
Education Project of the American Council on Education and , 
the Bureau of Educational ^nd Cultural Affairs of the De- 
.partment of State, in the Fall of 1973, joined hands in or- 
ganizing several committees and task forces to address^ the 
central issues of education in the United States for an . 
increasingly interdependent worJ.d. 

The^dea of bringing key academics and federal official^ 
together to focus on this cardinal issue stemmed from $t 
Philadelphia conference in 1971 and from a one-day conference 
held in May 1972 at the Smithsonian Institution in Wa'Shington, 
The former had been sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education, 
and led to. the "Smithsonian Conference" which in turn was 
sponsored by the Bureau of Educational and Cultural Affairs 
o_f„jthesDepartment of State. After the 19(72 meeting, a small 
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follow;^up Steering committee under the direction of Professor 

Richard Lambert of the University of Pennsylvania and*Frof essor 

Rpbert Ward of Stanford, University suggested a series of govern- 

ment/ac^demiq tas4 forces to address various aspects of. tjie ,in- 

temational education issue. .-When the International Education 

-Project of the^aiiierican"C6Xincil on Education was established 

in 1973, it was asked to .assume responsibility for the lo^is-" 

ticat sUpporf and o.v^rall dir-ectibn of the task-force endeavor J 

With financial help from the Bureau, of VEjIi^icational and Cultural * 

Affairs of. the Department of State, -the Ford Foundation, the 

Council on Library ^Resour^es, the National Sciepce Foundation, 

and the Lqngview Foundation, five task forces niet iri-late 1973 

'* ^''^ - "... ^ ♦ » 

^"i '' . ' - ' , ^ . ■ ^ 

an(J e^rlx 1974: (1) Diffusion; \2) QversesTs Proffessipual Skills ^ 

Reinf orcemefit ; (3'). Tr;ans national Collaborative Research; (4) 

Language Competencies; and (5) Library Resources. .A Government/ 

Academic Inte'rf ace Committee was established as a general co- ^ 

ordina^Ju^ng ai^d policy council. Each task force prepared a re- 

pott, and John-Badgre'y of the Institute for ^;he Rockies, Missoula 

Montana, was commissioned to write a background essay. 

Although these six pdpers served as the b^sis for soijie 

sections and recommendations of ^the report that follows, it is 

important to -note that the present text goes well beyond the 
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* d^lberktlons of the ix^lvidixal task forces. Many academic 

" ass9clatlons; Institutions, area-study councils,' and research'* 
. centers, and federal agencies have worked with ACS in devel- - 
oping additional insights and recommendations. This report, 
then, is the result of a fruitful colloquy among representa- 
ives of a wide variety of educational interests^ and federal 
agency interests, 

, Although some attention is given in this report to educa- ' 
' tion for global ;Lnterdependency outside colleges and univer- 
sitleis, for example, in the primary and secondary schools, mass 
m^dia, adult 'education, in-service training, the. task forces 
and the Govfernment/Academic Interface Committee contained" only 
a handful of specialists drawn f rom" 1:hese settings. ^ ^s a con- 
sequence, our recommendations are heavily weighted toward the 
ways i"h which colleges and universities might become more useful 

* cataiysts and partners. There is obviously a further agenda of 
' pXOgrAm reform that belongs in non-collegiate educative arenas 
^and'that is not elaborated in the repor^t that follows. 

' Special thariks go to Granville Austin, Peter -Ly'don, Joel 
"Swerdlow, and Sharron Edmonds for a Vide variety of editorial 
' and logistical services. Original or remedial drafts of Chapters 
^^'l, 2y -and 3 Were prepared respectively by Rose Lee Hayden, 
\ Stephen K, Bailey, and Richard Lambert and Robert E. Ward, Drawing 
. upon comments from the members of the Governmeijt/Academic Interface 
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Conmittee*, Stephen K. Bailey prepared the final draft,. vith " 
the assistance of Rose Lee ^Hay den and Becky, Owens. As 
Director of the International Education Project of tfhe 
American Council on Education, he assumes responsibility for 
thi4 text. 

It i'S ace's hope that the report that follows will usefully 
inform the deliberations of citizens, educators, and policy- 
makers in the months and years ahead. The matters considered 
. are not trivial. They deal in fact with key issues of the 
viability — indeed — the very survival of the human race. 



STEPHEnIc. bailey, 'vice President 
American Council on Education 
and Director Iilternational 

^ Education Project 
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SUMMARY AND RECO mENDATIONS 

Twentieth century wars/^as well as dramatic tech- 
nological and economic developments, have drawn the United 
States intp a web of global interdependence. » 

There are no signs that the American people, even if 
they want;ed to, could extricate themselves from these 
foreign involvements. The quality and the very security 
of their lives depend upon their capacity ^to understand 
and to negotiate with other nations. Nuclear threats, 
energy shortages, commodity prices, food supplies, enr 
* vironmental pollution — these are example^ of issues * 
that are sim\iltaneously and inexorably both international 
and domestic in nature. 

Although some progress has been made in increasing 
pnblic understanding of global interconnections, the" ^~ 
American educational system — viewed in the large — 
is woefully* backward in helping to prepare the nation's 
people for effective copings in a thoroughly interdependent 
world. Unless this 'condition changes America will lack 
both informed leadership^^arxii-Aiu^ citizenry^ capable 
of negotiating the 'troubled and dangerous waters of the 
/utute'./ It -will also forego th^ cultural delights and 
intellectual .opportunities that accompany interactions with 
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the best minds and creative geniuses of others parts of 
the world. In this sense, all will llv^ lives of diminished ^ 
humanity. - * * 

I. Suggested Actions by the Federal GovernAent' * * * 

1. Title VI (Language-and-Area Center^, gi:aduate training 
fellowships, and related programs) of, the National Defense Ediica- 
tlon Act should* be reauthorized at present levels ($75 million), 
but half of the authorization should be designated for support of 
scholarly andprof esslonal development at th^ collegiate and 
university level (see Recommendations A, page 26; H, page 31; J, 
page 37; L, page 38; M, page 38; N, pagfe^;39; P., page 42'; S, page 

43; T, page 45; arid U, page 47;) ^rid^the other half for a new, and 

I ' ^ 

separate "Citizen Education" program focused on extending and Im- 
proving general citizen awareness pjf Americans global relatlonS"^"^ 
(see Recommendations B, page 27; H,r^pa^e 31; and I, page 34). 

2. Relevant federal agencies should stimulate a far greater 
and more creative use of excess foreign currency funds for the • 
development of teaching materials and appropriate educational 
exchange arrangements. (See Recommendations C, page 28,; and P, 
page 42). ^, 

3. A portion of the t^tal "dollar amount of all federal 
government contracts and grants to universities and colleges 
for activities involving .global perspectives should be m^de 
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available to the central administration %f colleges and 
universities to promote appropriate and effective linkages 
among disciplzEiies , professional schools, specialized lib- " 
raries, problem-oriented institutes, and language- and- area^ 
centers and "programs. (See Recommendation V, page 52). 

4. 'The^ President should ask relevant federal funding 
agencies to examine their grant and corit|ract portfolios aiTd 

? • 1. ' 

procedures with an eye to increasing future all^^cations 

designed to broaden the global perspectives of college and 

** I * 

university faculty and students. (See Recommendation G, page 31 

f , 

5. The Department of State and the Department of Health, 

Education, and Welfare should underwrite the production of a 

frequently up-dated directory that would alert th§ scholarly 
ft 

community to public, private and foreign sources of ^financial 

1 

aid for overseas research by American scholars* (See Recom- 

mendation Z, page 64)/ | 

I 

6. Congress should authorize a sum of $50 million for < 
the support of the United Nations Univers-itiy . Annual approp- 
riations toward the purpose should not exceed $20 million---, 
nor represent more than 25% of the total endpwment-fund contri- 
butions of other nations, pee Recommend/tion W, page 57). 

7. ^ongress should explore the d^irability of establish- 
ing one or more quasi-independent /b^oards or councils to serve 
as non-governmental facilitatoj?s betweein American college and 
university communities and consortia, on the one hand, and the 
•educational institutions and governmental agencies of foreign 
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/ . countries, on the (ither. (See Recommendation X, page 58). " 

- . ^ • \ . 

8, The. Intemattonal Division- of the U,S» Office of 
Education shot^ld report directly to the Assistant Secretary 
of Health, Education, and Welfare for Education, and shouJ.d 

.J . ' . 

assist the Assistant Secretary in effecting Executive branch ' 

\ 

coordination of federal international education programs, 
(See Recommendation K, page 38), 

9. The President should establish a Commission on Foreign 
<» • . ' 

Language Ti:alning, (See Recommendation 0, p^ge 42), 

10. The Defense Language Institute and the Foreign Service 
Institute should explore with disciplinary associations and 
academic professional societies possibilities for opening D.L.I,* 
and F.S.I, programs and facilities to a limited number of 
highly qualified academic scholars and advanced graduate" 
students. (See Recommendation Q, page 43). 

11. The Library of Corfgress should assist in the creation - 
of a permanent secretariat charged with the planrfing and 
coordination, on both a national an^ a re gional basis, of 

' the foreign-aT;:ea and international holdings ^f American 
research libraries. (See ^Recommendation BB, page 67).' 

J 9 

12. Reseatch-llbrary' support should be made available 
as a part of the necessary overhead of all international 
grants and contracts received by colleges and universities 
or sub-units ^thereof . (See Recommendation CQ, page 68). 

13. Congress should fund adequately the National Program 
for Acquisitions and Cataloging of Titie II-C of tTie Higher 
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Education Act of 1965, as weH as the Mathine Readable 
Cataloging Project of the Librai^-^of Cqrigress, (See Recom- 
mendation DD, p^ge 68) • 

Suggested Actions by State Governments 
I4 State legislatures and state education agetici^s should 
undertake program initiatives and should strengthen approp- 
riations designed to increase the global sophistication of 
those persons connected with or affected by state=^TIppf0xT^d 
educational institutions and programs. (See* l^e9oramendaty)n . 
D, page 28). . - * 'r 

Jfll, Suggested Actions by Educational Institutions 

1. Colleges and universities shi^^ld 'eatablfeh institu-- 
tional and'^cbTrsortial task forces examine the adequacy of 
curricular offerings and requirements, program facilities, and 
foreign"^ student- arrangements as these relate, to improving the 
international aspects of postsecondary educati-on. (See Rec- 
commendation E, page 30). v ' 

2. Two- and four-year institutions of higher education 
should cooperate with ^^^clTother and Vith proximate secondary 
•schools in designing- course sequences related to global inter- 
dependence^ that cut across grades 10-16. (See Recommendation 
F, page 31). 

3. Colleges and universities should expand computerized 
and other sel^instructional language facilities and should 
facilitat^interinstitutional cooperative programs for such ^ 

/ . ■ - ■ • 
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inctividualized study. (See Recojmmendation R, page *43) . 
IV, Suggested Actlgns by Private "Foundations / 

1. The myriad small- land medium-sized private founda- 
tions of the nation should underwrite international travel 
grflfiits for scholars w^iose^promise or proven ci/edentials 
survive the test of competitive applications^. (See Recom- 
mendation Y, page 63).* ^ - 

2. Major American foundations should establish an in- 
creasing number of scholarly way-stations in selected over- 
seas locatiors where American disciplinary scholars can 



pursue schol 
from other n 



rly activities, in conjunction with' colleagues 
tions. (See Recommendation AA, page 64). 
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THE GliOBAL^ SETTING 

For the first 150 years of its existence, the United 
States of America was praoccugied with domestic growth and 
internal tensions. Its population was largely European 
in origiiy, but following the Civil War its educational system 
was designed in increasing measure to Americanize the polyglot 
cultures of 19th and early-20th-centufy immigration. Until 
the 19408, the dominant motif of America's foreign policy 
was the stricture urged in Washington's Farewell Address 
against "entangling alliances." World Wdr I was deemed an 
abberration, and its sorry aftermath was in'terppfe1;e'd by most 
Americans as confirmation of the isolationist wisdom of the 
Founding ^^^at^ers . 

All this is now history. 

The brief generatiion that followed 1941 has once and for 
all destroyed America'^s insularity. 



World War II 



involved American military operations 



in ^very time-zone on the face of the globe; 

— the atom bom'5 ended a war, but initiated an era of 
^ perpetual and world-wide anxiety and watchfulness; 

— the Korean and Vietnamese wars were both local 
civil wars dnd -"interna tiona]^|pp|l wars" in Which 
America was/ deeply enmeshed; 



/ 
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the United States is a leading part9er in the 

United Nations system which now .includes scores' 
of new nations that have only recently emerged 
from the "chrysalises of color^lism, " * 

jets and communications satellites have shrunk 

the earth to the size of an axange, and facili- 
tated both international sense and mischief; 

, multinational corporations have stretched their 

strands of influence around the World; 

* • 

American Presidents and secretaries of ^tate 

find themselves involved* constantly in pitting 
out the tinder sparks of hostility abound the 
/"world; 

— 'T- world finance has become a tangle of tensions 
as inexorable international economic forces 
have "ripped.. Into national economic habits; 

— ~- new^y /rself -conscious ethnic and racial groups 
in. the United ^States have searched for identity 
and digni^^ through a rediscovery of distant 
areas of origin; ^ - . 

energy, environmental, population, incipient clima- 
tic crises, and possibilities of nuclear blackmail, 
^ave stimulated scholars, commentators ,^ and statesmen 
sound apocalyptic alarms for the whole human race. 

John Donne*s*bell now tolls universally. The "One World" 
seen prophetically by & few American statesmen 'like Wilson and 
Wilkie decades ago has now arrived with the ^suddenness and 
ominousness of a clap of thunder* ' 

The American educational system by and large has not adjusted 
to this new reality* With stunning exceptions, Americans schools, 
colleges, universities, and professional and technical institutes 
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remain caught up in curricular and degi^g- requiremente^^hat do 

not reflect the urgencies of modem global coping, Firrthermore, 

a heightened vocationalism in a mass educational market may ^ell 

«f * * ^ 

be exacerbating the parochialisms of the American educational 

system. 

■ And what we do not know can harm us. Unless something is 
done to compensate for its educational anachronisms, the United 
States may well lack the expert human resources needed to steer 
American pdblic and private enterprises through the dangerous and 
uncharted international waters that lie ahead. Equally serious, 
this nation^ may fail to develop the widespread popular Under- 
standing needed for the political acceptance of the difficult 

-trade^-offs which are emerging as the necessary logic of our 
living in a perpetual state of global interdependence. If , 
individuals do not recognize how dependent their fate and fortunes 
are upon events in distant places, they will surely continue to 
suffer as victims of thpse events. Even with increased awareness 
of global fnterdependency, people must confrpjit the reality that 
social causality is so complex; human fears and ,passions sO.in- 
temperate, ignorance so pervasive, and the instrument^ of rational 
therapy for the World's ills so primitive that luck as^ well as- 
forethought wilifbe needed if humanity is. to escape intermittent 

"•catastrophes of global proportions. Blind .dependence ''upon 
foftune decreases, however, as rationality increases — at Jeiast 
this is the underlying .faith of this reportJ 
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"WIRED TOGETHER" ' • • 

The need for Americans to appreciate the web of global 
relationships has increased dramatically in recent years.- 
As, Dean Gerbner has written, we now live in a society in which 
"...we are wired together so tightly that a short-circuit can 
fry us all." In recent decjj^s i/orld interdependencles* affect- 
ing all Americans have gone far beyond hereditafy and cultural 
ties, or traditional diploiSatlp negotiations ,anc^. distant mili- 
tary confrontations, and have become operationally immediate. 
They affect * . ^ 

t-h^ purity of our air and w^^ter « 

the heat in our homes and offices 

the price of sugar, coffee, and gasoline 

— the level of * taxes ' 

the size of our armed forces ' * 

levels of employment and inflation 

the image and reality of our future 

Similarly, how Anierica behaves can driastically affect 

♦ * 

commodity markets in Africa and South America, money markets 
in London and Zurich* unemployment in Japan and Germany, 
questions of life and death ^in ; the /Middle East, famine in 
South Asia, budget allocations In China, and the Soviet Union, ^ 
and the stability of regimes 1^" Chile'. / 
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the human resources, Institutional mechanisms, and 
^ttfxtic understanding needed to adjust the endless dislocations 
atiaing in the system are woefully limited, Fbrm^I^ instru- 
kilt alities tend toward the ad hoc on ttie one hand, lor are 
danjg^ously hobbled by traditional soverefignties, prot^ocols, 
and^caftel mentalities, on the other. In consequence, frenetic 
personal diplomacy carries a larger burden than prudence could 
possi^lj dictate. 

If Americans are to understand the impact of prfesen^^and 

% ' ■ ''l 

future global realities upon their own fortunes, and upon t^he 

\ 

*\ 

fortunes of their, fellow human beings around the world, andj^^ 



if America is to have both leaders and followers capable oft. 
dealing effectively with these confplex matters, education foi^ 

^ % 

global relations must receive a new and sustained national ;• 

priority and support. ^ I 

\ 

THE EFFORT TO DATE , 

It is- not that nothing h^s been done, although much of the 
progress made has not addressed directly many of the key dssues 
of interdependence noted above. What has happened is that, 
through local institutional efforts and through sponsored state 
and federal programs over the past few decades, American colleges 
universities, and' schools have substantially increasec 
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natioa^s stock of knowledge about little known areas 



culttires of the World. Consider the following items^ 

— - Thirty years ago, American experts on 
foreign areas could have been assembled 
in a small conference room. A 1970-1971 
survey reported 3,800 language-and-area 
specialists in over 200 graduate-level 
programs teaching nearly 9,000 courses 
to over 65,000 graduate students of " • ^ 
whom over 3,000 were training to be , 
specialists. Over 200,000 undergraduate 
students were enrolled in foreign-area 
courses. 

Language courses for these area programs 

enrolled more than 90,000 students. 

— -7, The 200 graduate programs surveyed 
granted nearly 4,000 M.A. and over 
300 Ph.D. degrees in the period 1964- 
1969. The number o'f all language-and- ^ 
area degrees rose from 1,466 in 1958- 
59 to 5,185 in 19.65-66, to 9,362 in 1970- 
^71. 

By the 1970s, nearly iOO technical assis- 
tance projects, involving hundreds of 
faculty members around the globe were 
being conducted by American colleges and 
universities . 

Over 130 college consortia presently exist 

to serve program needs in international 
education that individual institutions 
cannot meet. 

Approximately 700 American higher-edu- 
cation programs send American students . ,y 
to study and work overseas, while 300 
two-way exchange programs are in exis- 
tence. 

Presently, there ^ some 200,000 foreign 

students enrolled ^in U.S. institutions of 
post-secondary education. 
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-rr American university libraries and other 
research libraries h^ve developed imr . 
pressive holdings: foir example, 5.4 
" million volumes on East Asia; 500,000 
volumes in Arabic, Turkish, and Persian. 

— Initiated in 1972, Phase II of NDEA Title 
VI supports activities aimed at diffusing 
international knowledge more widely by 
stimulating a variety of projects focused 
on teacher training, materials development, % 
and curriculum building. 

These are impressive accomplishments. American academic 

parochialism has been significantly diminisl^ed. Few scholars 

today would echo young* Santayana's description of the non- 

. Western world as being xnade up of "intermiAable ocean spaces, 

Coconut islands, blameless Malays, and immense continents 

swarming with Chinamen, polished and^ Industrious, obscenp and 

philosophical." 

' THE 'SHORTFALL • ' * 

In spite of these efforts and accoimplishments, liowever,. 

the gap between .th^ national need for globally-orientjBd citizens 

and present reality is growing. Problems of inter relatedne^^s ' 

are increa^ng, while both public and pYivat^ support for.inter^; 

national education is dwindling;. The following fa6ts are noted, 

not to belittle past efforts, but to document 'a, growing hiatus: 

Only 3% of all undergraduate students, less 

than 1% of the college-aged group in the 

United States, have enrolled in any courses ' ' • 

which deal specifically with international ^ • * . 

events or foreign peoples and culfctires. , *. . 

In 1973, a 'survey conducted by the American . ; 

Association 6f Colleges of Teaclier Educajtion 
revealed that barely 5% of the teachers being 
• trained have any. exposure at, all to global * 
content or perspectives in .their cours6work^ 
* * .for teacher \cer tif ication.; ' ^ 
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The current average newspaper coverage of 
international events equals no more' thath-^ 
one half of one column of newsprint per ^ 
'day. Virtiially none of the newspapers ^ 
in the United States has foreign affairs/ 
reporters on the payroll full time. Few^: 
than twenty-four have any staff speciali^s 
in the area of foreign affairs. 

Notable imbalances characterize the nature ' 
of e3q)ertise among American specialists on^^ 
overseas cultures and areas. Here are some 
disquieting "for instances:" over 100 
million persons speak each of these major 
world languages: Arabic, Bengali, Chinese, 
French, German, Hindi, Indonesian, Japanese, 
Portuguese, Russian, Spanish, Swahili and 
Urdu. The number of Americans expertly ' 
trained in at least half of these Tangixages 
is fewer than 50. Middle Eastern language 
enrollments in U.S. colleges and un^er- 
sities total only about 1,300 per year. Only 
a handful of these students become truly 
'proficient In the language being 'studied. 

Although impressive exceptions must be ^ac- 
knowledged, television coverage of world 
affairs is largely episodic, dramatic,' and . 
transient. According' to a late 1973 UNESCO 
survey of 100 countries, only between 1-2% » 
of the aveirdge television week on commercial 
and publ;ic television in the United States 
is devoted to international programs. This 
wa£f the lowest average o:^ any of the countries 
surveyed. 

In contrast to the Soviet Union where, for^ ' 
example, 80 special schools in Moscow pro—' 
vide 10 years of Intensive foreign language 
instruction (for pupils aged 7-17) •in addi- 
tion to their regular cujrriciilum, foreign 
language instruction in American schools 
(already meager) is increasingly ignored. 
Never has the per cent of, enrollments in 
mortem foreign l/mgu^iges tieen above .27% • ' 
of total secondary school enrollment. 
The highest per cent of total college en- 
rollees, since 1960, was 17% in 1963. By 
1972, the figure had dropped to 10%. 
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* * * 

- — Despite our costly and debilitating war in 
/i-Viretnam, Vietnamese langxiage enrolBnents 
in 1970 in U.S. colleges and univerj^ities 
were appallingly low — eighteen pi all. 
For all Southeast Asian language^,* only 
214 students were elarolled in ^.S» calleges 
and universities. 

International specialists and^scholars are. ' , 

disturbingly absent in certain fields. In 
a larger saiq>le of approximately 5,600 area 
experts surveyed in 1970, only* Z.8% were in 
the field of education; 3,7% in applied pro- 
fessional fields; and 5,6% in all the various 
fields which make up the humanities apart 
from literature and history. More disturbing 
perhaps, less than one-third of this national 
cadre of "experts" was functionally fluent 
* in any foreign language, while 20% possessed 
no language skills whatsoever. 

Multinational business enterprises do one-half 
trillion dollars of business and account for 
fully one-seventh of the world's GNP. Growing 
at a present rate of 10%, by the year 2000, 
one-half of the gross world product will pass 
through the hands of the multinationals. This 
monumental enterprise has involved relatively 
few language and area graduates. In 1970, 
® only 3% of those with training In international 

education specialities^werBs^iiQ)loyed by business. 

AN ADEQUATE RESPONSE ^ 

It is evident that there Is a sizable gap between what has 

been acpomplished and what remains to be done in the field of 

education for global intardependence .At theT very least, this nation 

needs : 

Political and governmental leaders wise 

about the rest of the world and ^apable 
of tapping expert knowledge. ^ V 

— - Professionals, educatots, and business, 

» labor, agricultural, "and religious leaders 

who can carry on informed, enlightened, ^ 
and successful transactions in a highly- 
cong)etit,ive and unstable y/orld* 
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' -~ Scientists and intellectuals capable of working 
collaboratively with foreign associates in^-the 
solution of mankind's pressing problems such as 
energy, -population, militarism, food, protection 
of the environment, health — the list is l9ng, 

Well-informed and well-trained foreign-affairs 

analysts for the media, so that the public is 

not led astray in its assessment of global events • 

Knowledgeable and* talented intellectuals, scholars, 
aud' writers, who can study happenings abroad and 
interpret these intelligently to the American 
people and their leaders through books and 
specialized journals. 

A globally oriented citizenry — both in and out 

of school — which is adequately aware of its 
relationship to the rest of the world, prepared 
to support as well as criticize the tough de- 
cisions which leaders must make, and capable 
V of contributing to the necessary dialogues and 

political actions of a functioning democracy ' 
and an emerging world order • 

These obvious needs appear at a time when rising domestic 

tensions, failure in .Vietnam, disenchantment with the United 

Nations, .disillusionment with foreign aid, neo-isplationism, 

apathy, and diminishing economic and educational resources 

characterize the present scene. While it is plausible that 

just as Spu1:nik stimulated an era of growth in international 

education^ foreign control of crucial aspects of our energy 

supply will lead to expanded support for world-oriented studies 

little hard evidence exists to support this hypothesis^. 
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Many segments of socrety share the responsibility for 
-» — ~ t 
tl\e continuing discrepancy between, needs and capabilities 7 

in, the arena^ of world relations* 

First of all, academics, for all of their important*. 
and po3.itive contribution to this" nat:ion's global under- 
standing, have been slow to define their gQals in inter- 
national and intercultural studies. On the campuses them- 
selves, there is not nearly enough collaboration among 
departments, professional schools, problem^oriented re-* 
search centers, anH area programs. For example, in 
large multi-versities, the barri*ers that exist among 
stampus units concerned with language instruction, • techni- 
cal assistance, specialized library holdings, area studies, . 

, study abroad programs, K-12 teacher training.,t and problem- " 4^ 
oriented studies (e.g. energy, population, food) in speciaf^ 

, institutes and in the professfonal schools, are often forpid- 
able indeed. 

Scholars' themselves ate part of the problem. Whatever 
the long-term payoffs for society of rigorous ^nklytic methods, 
the seductivity of the computer tends too frequently to 
capture scholarly attention for the measurable rather than the 
significant. There is a dearth of academic analysis, for 
example, that is pertinent ttf*the needs df international negoti- 
ators and policy-makers. 
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^ , facing tight? budgets, inany-stffte legislatures 'liner easlngly 

\ ' i " ' ' 

look upon lutematlonalT^ducatlbn prqgr^uns In pqbllc scho6ls, 

colleges, and unlvferslties as "frills," « ' ^ ' - 

\ , * ' ' . ^ * ' 

The federal government has made substantial contributions 

over the past two or three decades to the development and . 
extension of International education. Something like t^o 
dozen agencies presently admip-ister scores of programs sxxp- 
porting research; training; cultural and scholarly exchanges; 
^curriculum development; area-and-language centers; trans- 
national,^ problem-oriented team investigations; library acqui- 
sitions, etc. * 

Much of this federal investment^ however, is unrelated 
to the groiylng gap between world developments ^nd general 
public understanding, or to the education and training of 
language-and-area as well as professional and problem-oriented 
experts who must be available in substantial numbers to at^port, 
or to constitute, Americans international leadership cadre in 
the decades ahead. The closest approximation to federal con-? 
cem and support in t^hese crucial areas has been Title V 
the National Defense Education Act of 1958 — designed d 
support language-and-area studies and other international/ 
intercultural , programs essential to our national security. 
Despite "the fact that an no time •InrAmerican history tiave^ o 
our Interpatlonal activities been more centi;al to the 
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national welfare or more salient tp the welfare of others 
than- they axe at present', the Executive branch in recent 
• years ha9 been insensitive to the need for adequate funding 

. for Title VI (ohly 20% or less of authorizations at best). 
To the contrary^ for seyeral years the Administration atteiEpted 
to terminate the program, and only last-minute Congr^essional 
auction has kept it alive at all; The International* Education 
Act of 1966> which was designed to provide substantial and 
continuing federal support for* education for international 
interdependence, has never been funded by the Congress. 
V?h^atever promise there is in recent increased support of inter- 
national programs an(f research by the National Endowmeiit for 
the Humanities, the Fund for the Improvement of Postsecondary 
Education, the National Science Foundation, and a few other 
ag'encies, these dispersed and disparate programs have not giver>, 

* international education the kind of firm and continuing base 
envisage^ by the International Education Act and explotecj 
under Title VI of NDEA. 

Private foundations have been partners in our recent 
national inattention to international education^ Of the 
30,000 private foundations^ in the U.S., 2,400 have assets 
of more than $1,000,000'. Combined they account for less 
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than 5% of the support for International and intercultural 
studies In American educational Institutions. This Is es- 
pecially disquieting for, over the quarter century following 
World War II, a few of the foundations were major sources of 
funds for significant intemaltlonal and foreign studies ex- 
periments. Since 1970, even this support from private philan- 
thropy has dwindled substantially. 

Here, then, is the problem before us. America. is now 
inextricably Involved, in global realities. This nation needs 
wise and Informed leaders and experts to guide her through 
the troubled international waters of the years and decades 
ahead. This nation also heeds a citizenry conscious of global 
interrelationships and capable of questioning as well as of* 

n 

supporting such leaders and experts. Responses from various 
quarters and sources have been substantial in recent decades, 
but f rlghtenlngly shy of^ the obvious and growing need. 

There is a final point by way of introduction. We some- 
times forget that our entire culture Is derivative and eclectic 
~ whatever, original contributions Americans have made to human 
advance. As recently as a 'generation ago, America profited 
enormously from the intellectual and aesthetic contributions of 
exiles from totalitarian regimes. That particular In-mlgratlon 
has now been reduced to a trickle. What immigrants, exiles, 
and visitors have* traditionally brought to America's under- 
standing of nature, art, and itself is' Incalculable. Without 
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serious and sustained collaboration with intellectuals, 
artists, and professionally wprking within foreign tradi-* 
tions, the American culture would lose an essential yeast. 
Voxe sustained and ''equitable exchanges between scientists, 
scholars, artists, and professionals of our own and other . 
cultures can be expected In some areas to yield to new 
growth comparable to the earlier advancement of European 
arts through their contacts with Arab and Asian learning, 
and through their rediscovery of their ancient classical 
heritage in the Renaissance. 

Far from the least Important justification for in*- 
creasing international collaboration is America's (in fact, 
every nation's) need to transcend the self-limiting cultural 
definitions of reality that hobble its intellectual and . 
aesthetic achievements and thereby curtail the total striving 
of humankind for truth, beauty, and goodness. 
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CHAPTER II, 

' THE NATIONAL NEED FOR PITBLIC UNDEESTANDING 

' The attitudes and behaviors of two kinds of publics In 
the Ita^lted States substa:!atlally affect, this nation *s capacity 
tp cope with global Interrelationships: , 
the general citizenry 

- — specialized political and economic Interests 

The values and the perceptions of reallt^%T 'the citizenry^ 
set effective limits, directly and indirectly, to the discretion 
of foreign-policy makers. Such values and perceptions, in 
addition, have vast long-range consequences for world peace, for 
the quality of life on the entire globe, and for human survival 
itself. , ^ 

, It clearly makes a difference to the future of the human 
race \fhether a majority of politically influential citizens' 
in Ameri^k believes that * ' ^ 

— ^ the earth is endlessly* resilient in the face of 
resource exploitation and environmental' insults, or is a fragile, 
finite web whose resources and tolerances are limited; 

the world is divided into warring camp;3 of "good guys" 

and %ad guys," or that maiikind has defined numerous life styles 
and that because two nations or cultures are at variance neither 
need be wicked; 
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^ — all foreigners are basically peculiar, or rXinder-* , 
lyiiig the estrangements (as well as delights) of cultural 
differences across the globe are croinmon human needs and 
poignancies. . ' 

'i — America can make its way successfully ^ through the 

* tangle^ international thickets of* the future predominantly 
through military and economic strength, 'or whether such pro- 
blems da the control of international brigandage and nuclear 
threats; the viability and purity of ocean, air, and land 
resources; an appropriate .balance between populations and 
food; and a world-wide commercial system friendly to an Im-* 
proved standard of living for the earth ^s majority are de-r 
pendent upon the cultivated consciences and collaborative 
negotiating efforts of all nations aud all peoples. 

U.S. leadership in the world is no longer obvious or • 

• unchallenged. But America is stiU. a major power whose 
influence causes Impressive ripples across the seven seas. 
In the long riin, only an enlightened American public can 
insure enlightened American policies toward the res t^' of the 
world. 

Wit^n t?his general citizenry, however, are a series 
of smaller "publics" whose interests and views are more , 
Immediately influential in global affairs: ' 

. ■ / 

/ • 
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— American legislators and other .public officials; 
r — Aioerican members of multi-national corporations; 
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I ' the leaders of Industrial^ labor, comiaerclal, and 

farm Interests affected by foreign demand and competition; 

;/ , the spblcesmen of nationality, racial, and ethnic 

groups attached by history, culture, language, an^d sentiment 

* * . • 

, to particular countries *and areas of the world; , - ' 

-i^ tourists and their agfents; 

religious ifnd humanitarian activists engaged in 

disaster relifef, £ood .distributions, 4nd health services; 

• ^ *. * . . . • 

. , <• * / ^ ' . 
jdumal4sts and commedtators who report and interpret 

global events; ' . . • 

* ' ># ' " • , 

civil figures committed to 'interna ti6;nal and inter- 

* « . • • * * » 

cultural hospitality and understanding; 

-. ' , <■ 
students and scholars* who participate in intei/- 

national educational exchange programs. 

if ' these c^ittentive and^specfall^^ed publics lack information 

about, and.' a broad perspective toward, the complex nature of global 

; * • • o 

interrelationships, tHeir own parochial interests — and frequently 
their strategic position in deiaocratic politics, — can cause un- 
told mischief and danger. 
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HOW .."PUBLICS" GAIN KNOWLEDGE- Akp DNDERSIAICDING 

— ; ^-7 — 

General and specialized publics learn what they know about 
our stake in^they, parts of the world from a variety of sources: 

parental and family instruction; 

mass taedia; . , 

religious education; 

schools and colleges; 

books, trade journals, and /journals of opinion; 

travel; 

service clubs, trade unioiis, civic associations; 
— — * business and professional contacts; 
political leadership; anc 

national staffs of associations and lobbies. 

^ How the mind handles the ffagiDents of dfita and information 

made available throxj^h these and other channels is a puzzlement. 

Minds sort and rationalize information according to emotional ^ 

as^well as Intelledtual criteria. Perceiveji sel'f -inter est can 

cause an importer, for example, to wish for lower tariffs; a 

i 

domestic producer to wish for higher tariffs. Cultural and 
linguistic affinities can cause a w£Ll-to-believe or a will-to- 
disbelieve any particular item of information. There is no ^ 

doctrine of individual or iiational interest in global affairs 

'I ^ 
that can automatically unify; a nation or grpup around one 

common public theme" or policy. 
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The basic problem of pubXlc iinderstandlng In world affairs 

la not hov to naka all Americans agree on perc'eptions of reality 

. or on desirafile foreign policies. The bailie challenge it to correct 

. sliiq>listicy emotional, and self-interest myopias by subjecting them, 

» 

through education as well as through political bargaining, to 
rich, and consequence-laden insights and analyses • For those 
who find themselves participating activeJLy in contacts with 
other peoples, there is the further need to insure high levels 
of cross-cultural empathy and negotiating skills. 

More than formal institutions of higher education must be 
involved In these critical educative functions. But, surely, 
' America's colleges and unlversitiea are key Instruments in 
developing an understanding of global interrelationships among 
both general and specialized publics, 

HIGHER EDUCATION'S'CONTRIBUTIONS TO GLOBAL PERSPECTIVES 
IN ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 

A key point of leverage in increasing global understanding 

is obviously our public and private elementary and secondary 

schools (K-12), In the primary and secondary school years, the- 

two chief ingredients in the process of extending world 

sensitivity in public education are the teacher and instructional 

materials. Without effective materials and without knowledgeable \ 

>i and enthusiastic teachers who cap help pupils to appreciate the 
International dynamics of contemporary life, habits of thinking 

t are allowed to develop among the youx)g that are dangerously 
' limited* \' . « • 
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The ciurrent situation 'is supi^rficlally promising. Many 
states now require courses aboUt foreign 'cultures and^orld 
hJj3toi7 and geography. But ill too often the Instruction 
is ^minimal. Instructional materials are often inadequate 
or outdated* !]|^^chers are frequently lll*prepared« Supporting 
budgets and supervisory personnel are limited* 

On the side of Instructional personnel, over 1,000 American 
Institutions annually prepare some 250,000 teachers* Unhappily, 
an appreciation of global interrelationships seems to'o often 
to be given a very low priority* Only 5Z of the quarter-million 
enrolled In teacher education receive any international or Inter* 
cultural training whatsoever* The lack Is esp^cially glaring 
in szoaller institutions, the private normal colleges preparing 
teachers, and in the Southern and Mountain States* Lack of 
financial support, competing domestic demand, a dearth of 
qualified faculty, Inadeqiiate international and Intercultural 
materials ~^all Inhibit the growth of teacher ^preparation for 
global orientations* ^ 

Occasionally, international references are discovered in 
fields of Social Foundations, Child Development or Educational 
Psychology* But the ch4.ef access of the education major to 
international and intercultura^l knowledge lies outside the college 
of education ai^d. inside what is typically termed General Education, 
Language-and-Area Studies, and/or Liberal. Arts* Here, except, 
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ia the case of a tiny minority of highly Inner-directed students, 
world perspectives are cultivated by the luck of the draw. Most 
course materials involving world orientations^ tend^ ^o be ^up'er- 
ficialt and the material in one course does not build upon an 
earlier one or lead logically to material in* a subsequent course. 

Future teachers whb have teaching and fetudy experiences * 
overseas are a very small fraction of the total nuoiber of teachers 
being certified each year in the United States. Furthermore, 
of 891 such students teaching overseas in 1970-71, over 80Z were 
planning to teach in secondary schools. Thus, despite the ^ 
importance of reaching children before they form prejuHices and 
atereotypea, there ±M little involvement of primary school teachers 
in activities with a global component. 

Other facts are disturbing: ^ " ' 

over half of the 362 in-service study *^tours conducted . 

for teachers in 1970-71 ^ad Europe as-their destination. This 
represents a serious imbalance* The crucial need is education 
for "worldmindedness," not just for "WesternmindednesSj," 

5% of all foreign students in the United States are . 

currently enrolled in schools of education, but institutions 

i, 

that consciously develop the foreign student as an academic N 
resource are rare; 

— institutional research funds devoted to the devel^- 
opment of international ^orientations during childhood and 
adolescence are sli^ to non-existent; 
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little effective sponsorship exists to extend the 

pre-service and in-service training of K-12 teachers to 
global concerns. 

\ There are, of course, reasons for thase inadequacies 

and discontinxiiti^s. Sonke stem from the long-term "Ameri- 
canization" role of the American public schools. Some are 
products of traditional educational structures that virtually 
,<"preclude fruitful conversations between or among levels of ^ 
education. Still others relate to the preoccixpation of 

^ college and university faculties with their own bailiwicks 
of teaching and .research. Few centers exist on. or off 
university campuses for the identification, ' ordering and 
dissemination of international and intercultural materials 
appropriate to various grade levels. Particularly lacking 
• are diffusion expediters who can act as effective brokers 
between area and language specialists, on the one hand, and 
school populations and the general public, on the other. 
Finally, until recently, national teacher aBBociations have 
evidenced little interest ill global relations. 

^ Only a fldnorlty of state education departments have 
actively provided .catalytic and logistical services to school 
systems Into.rested in Improving and enlarging the global 
context of their curriculum. Activity at the state level has 
focused on the development of curriculum guides and other 
materials* in the- social studies. Foreign language instruction 
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has also ranked as a key area of state-level Involvement. Teach- 
er certification, a third' critical target, li an ambiguous 
one in thit formal requirements often impede the piore intelli- 
gent utilization of foreign experiences and personnel, and on 

the whole, do not encdurage the acquisition of International 

^ - It* » 

skills and perspectives. On the bright side, however, by 1968 

fewer states required that their teachers be American citizens, j 

I 

and ^state-sponsored in-service programs concerned with inter- ^ 

i 

national studies increased from 9 states in 1964 to 26 states 

by 1968. I 

1 

Several states -have taken the lead in providing inter- 
national and intercultural programs to, local school districts.' ^ 
Among these states are North Carolina, New York, Texas, Indi- ' 
ana and Wisconsin. Activities include the appointment of for- 
eign consultants in non-Western areas to the State Depart- 
' ment of Education; statewide programs and conferences 
international education; agency-sponsored exchange programs; 
agency support or encouragement of bilingual education pror 
grams; and state-sponsored community projects in world affairs. 

The 'potential for greater cooperation on a regional basis 
exists. Indeed, successful examples of such fruitful inter- 
state collaboration include an eight-state project. Designing 
Education for the Future (involving Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, 
Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming), and a four-state 
Regional International Education Project (involving Alabama, 
Louisiana, Tennessee '^d Texas) . 
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Fortunately, signs of a new: awareness and a new^^ y ^ ^ 
concern are developing: f 

an increasing proportion of NDEA Title Vl^ti^ 

has been allocated in recent years for diffusion activities 
related^ to K-12; ' ^^^-^^ 

an increasing volume of teacher-training and curfi-* 

culusr-development fuiids from both federal and state agencies ^ 
have been targeted on global- and intercultural issues; 

recently funded bilingual and ethnic-heritage programs 

are infusing cross-cultutal sensitivities into a number of 
school systems across the country — often with instructional 
and materials-preparation assistance from college and xmiyer- 
aity faculties and libraries; 

the National Education Association is building its 

Bicentennial theme around "A Declaration of Interdependence:' 
Education for a Global Community" and 13 urging public and 
membership support for this new programmatic emphasis. Among 
the special events pltoned for the meeting will be the publi- 
cation of a volme entitled Cardinal Principleg of gducatloi ; ^ 
for the 21st Century and Recommendations for a .Global Curriculum . 
In addition, an ongoing activity conducted by^'NEA is the Inter- 
national Sabbatical Year which offers an overseas experience to 
elementary and secondary school teachers. 
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~- The American Federation of Teachers has recently 
created an International Affairs Department and Is taking 
an active Interest In developing International education 
programs for^lts leaderd and membership, particularly pro- 

y 

grams which can further the aims and goals of teachers, and 
trade unionists in non- totalitarian countries. The AFT 'jLs 
encduraging the development of curriculum matetials dealing 
with international issues. ; 

What might be done in the future is suggested^by some 
of the Imaginative programs already in existence. (See^*^ 
Appendix II-A.) In order to build upon this progress to 
date, we^make four basic recommendations: 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

A> Tltl^ VI of the National Defense Education Act should 
be reauthorized at its present level ($75 million dollars). 
Half of this authorization ($37.5 million) should be designated 
for the support of the existing Title VI. Language-and-Area 
Centers and Programs as well as National Defens^ Foreig3>-Area 
Language Fellowships supported under this title and section 
should be further strengthened, encouraged, and expanded by 
significant increases in annual appropriations ($25 million in 

FY ^'77; $37.5 million .by FY '80 up from th^ present totally 

inadequate $14 million appropriation level). ^. - 
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. A new and separate section should be added to NDEA 

Title VI BtVCltlzea Education*' section drawing language 

and insights from the Preamble to the International Education 
Adt oi 1966 and from bilingual and ethnic-heritage acta of 
the<£€tderal government > This new section should in part provide ' 
federal funds for teacher training, teacher exchange^ and in- 
structional materials preparatj^on and dissemination, K-12, 
specifically focused on extending and Improving citizen awareness 
of Americans global relations/ In order to assure decentralized 
and locally determined curricular content, claimants on funds 
designated for these purposes should include^bSt way of example 
state and local "^af filiates of teacher association^ jyid unions > 
teacher centers ^ state education departments » Intemediate and 
local education agencies, as veil as two- and four-year colleges 
and universities and the outreach programs of Language- and- Area 
;Centers> The" total authorization for this new section -KS f NDEA 
Title VI should be aqual to, but separate from, the authoriza- 
tion of the existing Title VI: i.e. $37,5 million. Again, 
appropriations in FY *77 should be $25 mllliotf<> and should move 
by 1980 to the full level of au&iorization. 
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. C, Following the example of the Nev York State Education 
Departments^ use of excess foreijbi currency funds (See Appendix 
II-A) to develop teaching piaterials related to South Asian J^eoples 

* 0 4 

and cultures, the U*S» Office of Education should encourage greater 
and more creative use o'f excess foreign currencies for the develop- 
ment of teaching materials and appropriate educational exchange 
arrangements and the support of research In those countries where 
excegs foreign currencies are available. 

u\ State ^glslatures and state education agencies should 
undertake program Initiatives and should strengthen appropriations 
designed to Increase the global sophistication of those persons 
connected with or affected by state-supported educational Insti- 
tutions and programs, * 

POSTSECONPARY ; I ^ 

Host of the generalisations about inadequate investments in 

the world orientation of education K-lZ^are/^ually applicable to 

postsecondary programs and institutions. A few particulars need, 

however, to be underscored: 

— — the vocationallsm and local sponsorship of America's pro-' 

prietary schools and community colleges have a natural tendency 

to push global orientations to the periphery of instructional 

concern; 

the smorgasbord of current two- and four-year ^M3Tirse 

offerings in our 'colleges and universities ^ and the Increased 
flexibility of graduation requirements, tend to make ^^tetmational 
and intercultural academic exposure a matter of chanc^ tather than 
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professionalism and specialization at the graduate 
level tend to ignore or downplay transnational and inter cultural 
concerns ; 

few faculty at any level of posts econdary. education are 

^ given international and intercultural perspectives and experi^ces 
as a routine aspect of their professional training. 

,No magic wand will change all of this. Those concerned with 
^prld-oriented education at the postsecondary ley^ have been 
avare for years of a series of inhibiting realities ^beyond the 
four general trends just noted. These realities include: 

the structures of many colleges and universities 

that sometimes inhibit international curricular planning 

across departments » among disciplinary and professional programs 9 

and between language-and-area centers and the rest of the academic 

ent^iT>rise; 

the lack <^iMrationale beyond immediate institutional 

self-interest for camptva-based librai:y holdings in international, 
intercultural, and foreign areas; ; , 

the flight from langiiage requirements; 

the relative absence of conaortial arrangements, es- . 

pecially in metropolitan areas, for pooling limited international 
and foreign studies resources for the.t)enefit of all students 
and faculties in a geographic region. 
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and most basic x>f all, the lack of fxmda tp-^courage 

and support such develop^ients • 

Enough is happening experimentally to indicate the possi- 
*bility of sound directions for the future — if the opportxmity 
is taken to pursue them. Some of these experiments are included 
in Appendix II-B. ' ' ' 

Once again, idiile these and other provocative and imaginative 
developments exi^t, they ar6 few in numbei;;^and are all too often 
at the mercy of inadequate or uncertain funding and administrative 
support. 

R ECOMMENDATIONS 
Colleges and universities with federal or foundation 
assistance where necessary, should establish institutional and 
conaortial task forces to examine the acfequacy of curricular 
requirements, prdgram facilities, course and extra-curricular 
offerings, and foreign-student activities as these relate to 
the effective improvement of the international aspects of post- 
secondatry education. Existing "study-abroad" programs as well 
as on'^campus language programs should receive special attention, 
and each task ft)rce, after careful review, should be charged 
with making concrete recommendations for improving the standards 
and effectiveness of such programs. " 
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Two- and four-year colleges, especially those located 
In metropolitan areas, should cooperate with each other and with 
proximate secondary schools in designing courses related to global 
interdependence that cut across grades 1CK16. (The International 
Baccalaureate [See Appendix II-B} represents one useful model at 
the lOth-lAth grade level, but other models need to be created 
or explored ♦ ) ^ 

G, Existing federal funding agencies, notably the National 
Endowment for the Humanities, the National Foundation f6r the 
Arts, the National Science Foundation, the Fund for the Improve- 
ment of Postsecondary Education, the National Institute of Edu- 
cation, and the U>S, Office of Education should be asked by the 
President of the United States to examine their grant and con- 
tract portfolios and procedures to increase future allocations 
desighed to^ broaden the global perspectives of educators and 
students at all levels, (See Appendix II-C for examples of cur- 
rent federal agency activity*) 

H* Funds should be made available under the existing and 
proposed sections of Title VI of the reauthorized National Defense 
Education Act for the development of instructional materials and 
for the devising of new or' the improvement of existing programs 

in global education at colleges and universities two-year' and 

four-year liberal arts colleges and technical and professional 
schools ♦ ^ , 

00045. / 
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RRACHIM& ADULT CITIZENS 

At their beat, American television, radio, and the press ' - 
perform extraordinary educational services in the tangled forest 
of world ^fairs for the bulk of our adtlve"^ population that Is 
not In schoor. Extended news coverage of fast-breaking events, 
in^epth Interpretations of Important develoi>ments by expert panels 
* or by Informed columnists and commentators, rich documentaries, 
weekly or other periodic reviews giving a time perspective to 
dadLly happenings — these and, other techniques inform and educate 
the pub lip, 

* 

These iji^orti'ant seirvlces are suplemented In many large 
Aiiierlcan cosaaunltles by the International and Intercultural pro- 
grjons of service clubs, leagues of women voters, foreign policy 
or DN-orlented study groups,^ by the globally-oriented outreach 

♦ 

of local educational Institutions, and by sponsors of various 
hospitality activities for visitors from other lands. 

Unfortunately, for most adult citizens, 6uch items of Inter- 
natlotial education either do not reach them, or appear in a frag- 
mentary atid impossibly. kaleidescopic form. Few serious programs 
dealing In depth with international Issues have a significant 
Nell^en rating. , " ^ " 

Those y^LO take enc6uragement. from the foreign coverage of 
the ( New York Times or the Washington Post should reflect on the 
fact noted earlier, in this essay that the current average news- 
paper coverage of global events which is read by the general public 
equals no more than one-half of one column of newsprint per day. 
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Fur^errore^ much, of the global news of greatest doiaestic 
aignlficance is extraordinarily .complex aiuj technical. Petro- 
dollars, balance of payments, MZRVS, GATT, and SALT-talks tend 
to be the vocabulary of expeyt$, not easily translatable into 
pellets of visdom digestkble on tfhe run by the. average citizen* 

That' an acceptable level of world .understanding for a 
numerous adult citizenry is not easy to' formulate let alone 
achieve sjiould not deter concerned educators, media experts, 
and political leaders. Everyone dores not have to know all 
about eyery thing. The general public needs exposure by example 
in deptji to 'the unities, differences, and interdependencies 
of the world.. Selected publics need to be exposed to broader 
woxid perspectives on what would otherwise be vested myojjias. 

t 

In both cases, a special responsibility falls upon colleges 

and universities — in educating 'tlie experts, the teachers, and 

the intellectual brokers who will ultimately educate the general 

citizenry as well those specialized publics particularly involved 

«■ * 
in world affairs, . * 

Again, 'a number of relevant experiments .have been undeirway ■ 
(See Appendix II-D). 
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RECOtMENDAIIONS - ' 
^ -Ij. Title VI finida imder the new section should be 
available for collaborative efforts between colleges and 
universities, on- the one hand^and community groups » media 
services > and various educative Instruments of public eu" 



lightepment> on the other, to explore common groimds and 
ahared. programs for up-grading cltlz^ appreciation of 
global interrelationships > '\ ^ 
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THE NATIONAL NEED FOR EXPERT KNOWLEDGE 



In the treating of "experts" or "specialists" needed hy . ^ 
this country to analyze and negotiate global relations, it Is 
important to acknowledge the, relativitj^ of the terms. Obvlo^J8ly, 



the nation needs a variety of levels .and kinds of advanced 
sophistication about the rest of the world, America n^feeds both 
expert "generalists" and, expert "specialist^." 

Much expert knowledge and specialized wisdom abibut global 
relations exists, of course, apart from college and university 
campuses: in the foreign services, in profit and not-for-profit 
"think tanks," among the staffs of the mass media and of journals 
of opinion, in multi-national business organizations, in inter- 
natloiial law firms, in religioua and humanitarian organizations.' 

^^^3ttt in a very special sense, America's institutions of 
higher education are major repositories of accumulated knowledge 
and wisdom, and important weij.-springs of new knowledge and 
wisdom, about other parts of the world. In large part, they 
train the experts that opjerate in non-aoad^mic institutions ' 
and environments . . ' . ^ * ' ' 
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In the context of global perspectives, there are ^t 






least four Identifiable, if somewhat overlapping, groups 






of ncnovledgeables to be found in American colleges and 






universities — groiqps that need constant, cultivation and 
support if America is to participate effectively in global 






affairs~in~l±re"ye«s~alr^^ These groups or clusters of 






expertise are: 




/ 
/ 


(1) Scholars proficient in selected languages and 
' knowledgeable about particular geographic areas; 






(2) Scholars concerned with the structures and pro- 
cesses of international relations; ' * . 






(3) Scholars^ engaged in applied, action-orientfed, 
or problem-solving types of studies; and 


• 




(4) Disciplinary communicators. , 
A word of explication is due each category. 






lANGUAGS-AND-AREA SPECIALISTS " 






Because of our unusual degree of physical isolation from 






the Qther major societies of both West and non-West, Americans haVe 






traditionally negle^cted their national resources of language- and- 






area expertise and have only ^recently begun to face seriously 






the problem of what should be done. , ' / 






The needs atp ohvloua * Thev have been described in previous 




1 ' ** 
1 ^ 

■ r 


chapters* • 

Beyond the basic* responsibility to respond to th^^se needs^, 
language -and -area centers perform at least five other functions - 
national value: 

:* 

^ » * • 




E^. ■ 

1 
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Cl) Educating the langiiage-and-^rea specialists of 
the future > An adequate supply of well- trained lamguage- 
and-area specialists is essential. to the accomplishment 
of national goals. The existing natfional stock of compe- 

4 

tedcies in this field, while adequate for immediate and 
— ^ahQj:^t~<term_aca^ purposes, falls far short of the clearly 
emerging ne^ds of the domestic and global circumstances ou^^^^ ' 
lined in Chapters I and II. The practical question is, will 
America wait xmtil it i6 literally in the midst of these 

emerging crises; or will it act more providently to prepare 

> 

for them no^? Since the lead time necessary for the production 
*of competent area-and-languager specialists ranges on the average 
from 5.5 to 7.6 years of graduate work, the wisdom of starting 
early is evident. , • ' ^ - ^ , ' ' 

RECOMMENDATIONS 
J. Without additional authorization but with significant 
increases in annual funding *as noted in Recommendation A, Title 
V'l of the National Defense Education Act should be the ma^or • 
federal means of su^Pbrting language-and-area centers and pro- 
grams and their associated libraries thraughout the United States. 
The numbers, locations, ^and performance of such .centers and pit)- 
grams should.be subject tx> peri&dic review, but ^the principle 
of a basic and long-term federal commitment to the support of this 
type 6f educational aptiviiiy should be linequivocal . 
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K# Because of its varied Int^r-apency involvements, 

and because of the importance of its activities to the 

I 

national interest, the Intemational Division of the U^S# 
Office of Education,^ which administers Title VI of NDEA 
as well as a portion of Fulb right-Hays appropriations, 
should report directly to the Office of the Assistant 

- ^ecretary"Of-^Healtl^r-^ucati^nri-^nd-lfelfare--£or^^^ — ^ ^ 

Closely related to support for language-and-area 

J 

centers aad programs, and of equal importance, is the availa- 
blllty of Title, VI support -for' a competitive national system • 
of graduate training fellowships to support the cost of the 
unusually prolonged and rigorous training essential to the 
. ^production of qu^Hfi^d language-and-area specialists > 

^> Our professional schools of Business, Law, Education, 
Public Health and Jouimalism in particular, through either 
their teaching or the normal career activities of their 
graduates, play an extraoridinarily critical role in the 
overall range of this country *s intemational relations ♦ Yet 
the normal curricula of all of^ these schools pay only marginal 
and minimal attention to preparing their graduates to teach 
about, comment pn, understand, or deal effectively with foreign 
peoples, languages, societies', or cultures ♦ Title VI funds 
should be made available to encourage and support these pr o-/ 

fession^l schools in an effort to provide ^selected students/ 

/ 

with more adequate training in foreign languages and areas> 

. . • / 
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Ni One of the more economical and efficieat ways of 
providing college-level training In International affairs . 
on the expanded levels needed Is to facilitate the retraining ^ 
of a number of ^existing and partially qualified facility > 
Title VI funds ^should be made available for this purpose^ 

C2} Language Training , l^ecause of the fundamental and 
unique Importance of language training for those professionally 



Involved in either th!e teaching or the actual conduct (^£. our 
International affairs, the subject of a more adequate system of ~ 

•"1 

basic and advanced language training than presently exists merits 
special attention. 

, Traditionally, this Is 'a neglected problem at all levlls 
of the American educational system, especially where non-^tfestem 
'languages are concerned-. As a nation, the U/S. simply has not 
been convinced that the mastery of foreign languages wa^ of much 
Importance for more than a very small segment of the population. 
The massive abolition or curtailment of foreign language re- ^ 
qulrements by America^ institutions of higho^ education in .the 
late 1960s and early 1970s has both reinforced and exacerbated ^ 
thi^ traditional attitude;^ As a consequence, the U.S. lb pe- . 
cullarly ill-equipped to deal effectively with the linguistic^' 
aspects of an jbicreasingly interdependent world in ,which the 
non-Vestem societies in particular are certain to play a more 
prominent role. . , / 



J 
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As Indicated earlier on, even the average* iAng'uage->and-area 

o 

expert is often inadequately prepared in the particular language 

gpecialization* Both the language-^and-area specialists and the 
^creasing numbers of businessmen, professionals, civil servants, 
and other academics who are fl,n<iing knowledge of a foreign 
language either essential or highly advantageous for normal 
working purposes, need far. more 'extensive, diversified^ flexible 



and efficient modes of language instruction, than presently exist.' 
, Some of thfe mote pressing needs Jjre*: 

methods c f insi^ rue tion th^t will insure greater fluency/. 

in the spoken language' concerned; * • ^' 

4 " — greater attention, to parf 'Jjcular' career needs of ^ * 

various* publics; - ^ / - , * ^ 

more individualized and flexible approaches that ^ .\ 

arfe geared. to differing levels, of linguistic aptitude and ^ f ' " 
intensity of study on the students' part; 

and a , greater degree of- selectivity In regulating "''^^ 

access accelerated or advanced language courses: 

It is particularly important to break with the historic 

tendency in American higher education to/ restrict foreign- language 

* f ' 

instruction to ttje clas^ci^r Western 'European tongues: French, 
• >• » 

German, Spanish, and Italian. It 4s es^sential »to make mpre 



'* • • • 
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yea^lly stvailable instruction in other major world languages 
* - ^ « 

aucb. as Riissian, Japanese, Chinese^ and Arabic and, on a more 
selective and restricted basis, instructioja in a variety of less 
widely spoken but fftill ^Impgrtant Wesitem and non-Western 
languages as well, .s ^ 

For certain advanced professional purposes (such as the 

t 4 

eds of interpreters, translators, and academics or civil 
ervants specializing in particular foreign culturesj|>r areas), 
it should also be recognized that the most efficient way to 
acquire true fluency in a foreign language is by a stibstantial 
period of study and 'residence in an area where the Ifanguage is 
spoken. It is further the case that our present syst'em of language 
teaching is conceived .almost exclusively in terms /of a traditional* 
student clientele and is ill-suited to the needs /of other^ potential 

clients. There is also a need for improved teaching and testing 

I' 

materials and for bettefr .adaptation and utilization of available 

' / * 

technologies such as video-tape and the computer to the needs of 

/ • 

-« * * / 

language instruction, especially where non-Western languages are 

i ; ' 
concerned. 

Finally, the present arrangements for pjtoviding advanced 
language training > especially in nori-*Westerd[ languages, badly 
Eteed rationalization. They are too decentralized, independent, 
and costly. Remedies are available *"and th^ should be assessed, ' 
t:es1:ed, and propagated. 
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. BECOMMENlkTIONS ^ 
£1, Glyen the fxindamental and iml(jue yo%e and siipilf;Lcance 
of lanfgnage training for an Increasingly numerous and ^mportant 
segment of the population, the time has com6 for the establish- 
ment of a Presidential- Ctommlssion on Forelyi Language Trainings 
Such a Coamlsslon should be charged with the conduct of a 
systematic Inquiry Into the scope, adequacy, quality, and effec- 
tlvehess of foreign language training and resources In the United 
States and with the preparation of a formal public report of Its 
findings and recommendations* In order to Insure a broad per ~ 
spectlve, Comnlsslon membership should Include In roughly equal 
proportions representatives of langifage teachers and linguists; > 
1 scholars or other professionals with foreign area specialities 

outside the fields of language and literature; and employers and 
other users of language skills > ^ [ 
* ^ Under expanded appropriations for NDEA Title VI as out-^ 

lined In .Reconinendatlon A« grea^ter attention should be paid to 

^ - . • ' ] ^ 

the devising ^of very Intensive language training programs In several 

_ ^; ^ . ' : - ^ - ~ • 

, differing t'lme fpames including t Summer Intensive Programs « These 
^ ^ vpuld p'rovlde Instruction In such critical languages as Chinese, 

Swahlli; Arabic, Japanese, Portuguese, Russian and , other major 
^ igtngtiafees In forAata better adapted to the needs of serious students", 
faculty and ptgf esslonals^ Excess foreign currencies should continue- 
" to be ufclllzed'^^d their availability expanded for the purpose of ^ 
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IfltenajLve trafalng In critical lyiyuajte p. fThp Cepter for 
AraEitc Studies Alxroad, th& American Infltitrtite for Indian 
Studies; Jthe Iiiter*-Untver8lty Center for Japanese Language 
Study> and th.e Inter^aiverslty Program for Chinese Language 
Study provide examples of effective and on'^olng programs 
of thdLs typeO ^ 

Q. The' Defense Language Institute and the Foreign 
Service Institute should explore with disciplinary associa- 
tions and academic professional societies possibilities for 
opening their programs, and facilities to a limited number of 
highly qualified academic scholars and advanced graduate students ♦ 

Computerized and self --instructional methods of language 
learning should be further developed and made more widely avail- 
able > Interlnstltutlonal cooperative programs of language in- 
struction should be encouraged and expanded in contexts where they 
offer significant advantages In terms of qixality or availability ' 
*of teaching, especially where the less common languages are con- 
cerned ♦ 

S ♦ There is a limited but ctltlcal and Increasing need 
ghared by government biislness^ and academia fot: highly skilled 
Interpreters and translators of all major modern languages and 
at least an extensive selection o^ the minor ones* This is a 
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profession that laypely>.Qver looked by American higher educa- * 
tlon, although there are a number of vfery successfui European 
modela' irfilch might Be con8ulte4% We recommend that Title VI 

funds Be made available ^f or the "encouragement and support pf 

^\ 

' special programs tor the production of a limited number of pro- 
fessional Interpreters and translators by a selection of unlver- 
sltlee having the appropriate staff, library, and area resources* 

(3) Sensitizing and assistin g academic or other professional* 
colleagues. 

^ — f 

The modem social sciences — particularly they relate 

to such practical and problem-oriented fields as economic analysis ^ 

and planning, public administration, international organization, 

and economic, social", and political development — are heavily ' 

Indebted tb American scholarship. In their research, they make 

extensive and increasing use of data drawn ftom foreign contexts 

and experience.* ^In their more applied ^versions, the modern social 

sciences have further provided much bf the theoretical and metho- 

dological guidance for a great variety of technical, economic, 

and socio-political assistance projects conducted in overseas 

settings. " \ . « - . 

More often than not the particular social scientists involved 

In these ventures have not had prior professional training in the 

languages or cultures of the foreign areas with which they were 

concerned. This has been especially the case where these areas ' 

were non-Western. All too frequently the quality of the work of 
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such scholars has suffered seriously, sometimes fatally, as. a^ 
ijesxilt of the uncritical employmetit of assumptions or methods 
based on American experience but which were really neither 
relevant njpr valid in that farticxilar foreign envirofiment. 

It is an unreasonable expectation that post social scientists 
using foreign. data, involved in technical assistance, or other 
applied projects abroad should bring a professional knowledge of 
the language and culture to each of the many foreign settings 
involved. There are simplisr ways of coping with the problem. 
One of the most obvious and practical is to associate trained 
language •andr area specialists *with the project at appropriate 
stages. An example; Stanford University's Arms Control and 
Disarmament Prograpi, is described in Appendix III - A. 

• REGOMIffitoATIONS 

• u * 

T. Title VI funds should be made available to encourage and 
facilitate the participauion of limited numbers of language^and- 
area specialists in international research, assistance, or 'problem- 
oriented projects that involve collaborative work between area 
specialists and scholars or*other professionals who lack such 
training. t i . 

0 The thrqe .foregoing responsibilities of f oreign-are^ , 
specialists, whij.e» national ip theii^ importance, are discharged 
latgely, on the campuses of American colleges and universities. 
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There are other services that forelgn-^rea specialists can 
and should perform that r;Blate ipore directly to the effective 
conduct of the nation* s political, economic, and social poll- 
cles, abroad. In tl^ls sense, the area^-speclf Ic knowledge, 
associations, and skills of Merlca^s academic specialists 
constitute a national resourpe of great and Increasing value. ' 
Ttfo services In particular come to mind. 

Si 

(1) Dls covering > analyzing » codifying, and making avail- 
able new knowledge about the peoples » govemmetits, economies, 
and cultures of other partg of the world. 

Ideally, soimd knowledge should precede and Inform both 

pollcy-maklpg and action 16 either the public or 'the private 

sphere. In practice, this Is all too frequently not the case. 

The fault lies partially In the* way that academics who write 

In fields of potential Interest to government or business define 

their problems and present, their tlndlngs, and partially with 

the unfamlllarlty of many potential public or private consumers 

of academic research vls-a^vlp what Is available from academic - 

sources and the ways In which this could appropriately be pu^ to 

use. 

<■ 

?■ 

A more basic problem, how.ever. Is the Inadequacy of the 
amoimt emd coverage of foreign-area research of potential piibllc 
or private utility belng"^ done by American scholara. Here, the 
substantial difficulty is financial. There are simply not enough 
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opportunj^ti^es for the conduct of essential field Research by 

the. cQuntry'a foreign-area specialists at elther^the pro- * 

feaatonal or- the docto'ral dissertation level* ^Furthenaore, 

inany of the oversea^ fellowship programs that do exist pro- , 

ylde support only at unreallstically low levels. 

C2} Ratatog nev questions and proposing possible answers 
tot proBleias relating to specific foreign areas. ^ 

The creation of effective and mutually beneficial relations 

Between academics and public and private officials and Interest^ 

la CQjnplex, yet properly defined, such relations can be very useful 

to all parties. For example, much of the progress achieved in 

the SALT arms control negotiations is attibutable to the research 

and bindings of the joint Haanrard-MIT Seminar on Arms Control and 

Disarmament established initially in the late 1950s. Essential 

to the success of such a relationship is the realization that one 

should seldom consult scholars for tactical advice on day^o-d^y 

.isaues of foteign political or economicT policy. Their expettise 

is normally adjusted to middle- of long-range levels and problems^ 

official or private relations with foreign-area specialists should 

be formulated in these terms. ' - , • 

# 

RECOMMENDATIONS ' \ 

U. The flow of new information, clues tions^ and theories — 
from forelgn">area specialists to :potential users. in government 
and the private sphere constitutes -an ln^drtant and neglected 
resource of substantial and continuing value. On the academic 
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side this flov Is basically function of the availability 
of funds to support; new research both at home and &xoad. 

, 9 

Federal funds should be made available for the support of 

research or advanced training fellowships at the professional 

and advanced graduate levels tenable either domestically or 

abroad* The levels of support for such fellxjwships should 

reflect the real costs inyolved and be adjustable for living and ^ 

currency differentials, etc, 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS SPECIALIS TS* 
>— 

There is a special breed of academic which concentrates 
on the institutions and processes of international and Inter- 
cultural collaboration, rather than upon substantive problems 
to be solved in specific countries or* areas. Some of these 
specialists are found in Political Science Departments; some in , 
Sociology and Anthropology; some in psychologically-oriented 
Behavioral Sciences; some in professional schools of public 
administration^ public affairs,, and law; some in international 
and comparative programs per se; some in independent "think tanks'. ' 

Out of their studies come new insights into the nature of 
transnational bargaining, ^negotiating, and conflict resolution; 
important speculations about principles of organizatipn^and 
communication that might facilitate^ the peaceful resolution of 
international controversy; and essential perceptions into the 
interdependence of domestic and^foireign policies the world around. 



* The task forces did not examine in any depth issues specifically 
related to this subsection on "international ^Relations Specialists. 
Given this fact, plus emerging initiatives ,ap outlined in the CODA, 
page 69, no< recommendations accompany this subsection* p 
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^njLTIDISCIPLINARY AND PROBLEM-ORIENTED SPECIALISTS 

Although distinctions between disciplinary (largely "con- 
clusion-oriented") research and "inter-disciplinary" (largely 
"action-oriented") research are bound to fray at the margins, - 
the two categories represent 4-niport^t and reasonably disQr^te 
academic salients. They support one another. 

Most federal support for academic i^esearch^ activities Is 
under'standably problem-oriented, with increasing attention 
to global pejTspectives. Most of this support is in the form 
.of grants or contracts to individual scholars, inxiversities, 
.or institutes which are asked to work on 'die solution of in- 
tractable problems of humankind. Problems such as the popu- 
* lation explosion, food production and distribution, and 
commodity markets, ixivolve America's 'relationships particularly 
to the less-d*e(yeloped- coimtrles. Other problems, involving . 
energy, international Monetary stability, comminxications , and 
transportation tend to foc^s on American's relationships to * 
etonomlpally advanced or redo'urce-rich nations. Some issues 
health, ocean-resource development j and atmospheric and' climatic 
changes ~ are truly global;" In selected fields o^ great, domestic 
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concern to the United States (e.g. urban planning and housing, 
- day-care centers, care of the aged,t etc.) pioneering, work in 
other nations can, of course, be a major contributor to thla 
nation's domestic progress. 

There is no easy way of knowing whether, in an overall 
sense, federal funds available to problemrorlented scholars 
Involved in international commitnients and concerns are adequate « 
The amount 16 substantial. On the other hand, the problems are 
prodigious and solutions are attenuated. Here again, the 
crucial issue is not the precise quantity of fiinding, but reliable 
information about fields and projects to be funded, and appropriate 
structural modes for carrying on problem-oriented studies. 

At the university level, appropriate organizational arrangements 
for carrying out effective problem-*orlented studies Involve 
considerable, c6ntlnulng orchestration: 

^ * — t'elating disciplinary reward systems and necessary 
individual autonomies to the need for cross^-dis- 
clplinary cooperation on inhei^ently complex and 
multl~di9clpllnary problems; 
~ adjusting the currlcular content of most pro~ ' 
fesslonal schools and prpblem-oriented institutes 
to* acpoiftmodate cross-cultural Sensitivities and 
language coiq>etencles for prafesslonala and tech- 
nlclaos assigned overseas; , >^ - . - 
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. ~ protecting^ the professional advancement of those 
scholars who," In their overseas vork, are often 
outrof -sight and- ont-of-mlnd of campus-based 
promotion and tenure committees; 
— : assuring that participation In overseas assistance 

projects yields tangible benefits to the casq)us * 
and sftaff Involved and that Institutional resources 
and capabilities on U.S. campuses are enhanced rather 
than diminished as a result of such activity; 
— ensuring adequate communications with, and services 
to *0verseas-orlented business 9 labor » agricultural* 
gpvemmental/ and professional groups. In the larger 
community. • , - 

These' Important concepts and adjustments will not emerge acci- 
dentally. Academic. leadership at many levels must catalyze such 
developments. Special responsibility rests at top levels of aca- 
demic administration — particularly for program coordination 
across disciplinary and professional boundaries. A groidLng ntnober 
of academic Institutions have worked out solutions to these and 
related problems* A few examples are noted lii Appendix. IIX-B, but 
far more^ needs to be done. < . ' * 
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. . BECOMMENMTKMtS 
V> A portloa^ of the total dollar amoimt of all govern^ 
ment contracts ar itanta to iinlverslties and colleges for 
problems olvlng researchr^and^^ervlce activities involving 
global Perspectives should be made available to the central 
administration of colleges and universities and earmarked 
to ensure appropriate and effective linkages among disciplines > 
professional schools J specialized libraries, problenhs)rlented 
Institutes, and languat^e-and-^arga centerg — thls^* In order 
to ensure that 'problems and solutions -are designed conceptually 
and affected operationally on as broad and Interconnected 

. a base as possible* 

Vlhatever structural and Intellectual coherence Is established 
between and among problem--orlented American specialists concerned 
with global Issues* there are Important reasons for Improving 
the Inter cultural milieu within which such Americans relate to 
counterparts overseas* Noblesse oblige is no longer appreciated 
or welcomed In most other parts of the world. The vehicle f6r 
more complete Involvement in the global aspects of the various 
professional disciplines increasingly must utilize communities 
of scholars foxiused upon particular problem areas* Federal 

agencies which sponsor transxiational collaborative endeavors have 
recognized this necessity » and are actively beginning to pursue 

It as a modus vivendi. 
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A prime example is phe Agency for International Development 
(AID), which In FY 1974 allocated $12,339,631 to research on and 
evaluation of the process of economic development In less-developed 
countries; the factors affecting the relative success and cost of 
development activities; and the means, techniques and other aspects 
of, development assistance. The ¥Y 1974 figure represents the 
greatest expenditure among the federal agencies for foreign affairs 
research, but ^Iso reflects a $7 million drop in obligations from 
FY 1973. The largest allocation of" funds, $5,287,483, was desig- 
nated fqr Institutional (211d) Grants to universities ^d colleges 
for applied and basic research. ^ 

To a far greater extent, AID is nox;^ channeling funds into re- 
^search and development- type projects involving teams of experts 
from a variety of U.S. institutions who work collegially with their* 
developing country counterparts on a spectrum of problem-oriented 
Issues. AID has beguit to provide more in the way of external^ funding 
for topplng-of f costs to those scholars w^ose institutions have ' 
sufficient interest to |fay salaries and extend release time. Lastly, 
rather than fund projects defined solely by AID, the Agency ha^ 

begun to direct its funds toward fostering and enabling collaborative 

\ • - 

problem-solving activities as defined by scholars and practitioners 

themselves., ' 

To strengthen these new initiatives. Congress has incorporated 
.a new section into the InternatlQnal, Development and Food\Assistance 
'Act of 1975, the Act which provides authorizing funds for AID. Title 
XII of the Act — Famli^e Prevention and Freedom Prom Hunger — repre- 
sents a bold new approach to university participation in the solution 
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^ of global 'food anci nutrition problems. Importantly, Title XII 
would accord a stronger statutory role to U.S. universities in 
assisting AID in the design and in^lementation of these programs 
through tjx^ establishment of a new, permanent Boaltd for International 
Agricultural, Development. At least four of the seven Presidentially- 
appointed Board meTt>bers would be from the academic community. 

The new title seeks to bring TT.S. institutions into coopera- 
tive efforts with agricultural 'Insitutions in^^eveloping nations, 
and with regional and international agricultural centers. If en- 
acted, Title XII, would support efforts to strengthen the^ capabilities 
of universities to assist in increasing the agricultural production 

of developing countries; institution-building programs for the 
{ 

development of national and regional research and extension capa- 
cities in developing countries; international agricultural research 
centers; contract research; and research program grants. « 

Congress is to be commended for ufider standing and acknowledging 
•the potential of * the' transnational collaborative research expertise 
residing within academe, and the applicability of such research * ^ 
toward alleviating the common problems gf interdependence . 
J Yet although this title does establish a useful precedent \ 

and a solid foundation for enlightened economic assistance policies^ 

t 

in an era of interdependence, transnational cbllaboratiqn is not 

I* * 

.a simple matter. Success is not axiomatic. As Americans have 
learned over the past two decades, transnational collaboration is 
inherently difficult: 
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~ the problem to be «6^€ul]i^Ke 
of knovledg^ and sldLlls^' and 
zational boundaries'^ for 

^ funding may not be coterminous j 



tlie 



both the 



the objectives of ' the project iiay* not be ♦ 
clearly stated or fully lAiderstood by.^he 
two or more national cultural. {roups in*- 
volved, with mispe^ceptions 9^ 
purpose and the u^e of the fincings; 

the principle investigators may 
not have .the time, experience 
sensitivity to ^conduct trai^i 
collaborative resear'ch; 
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ayailable .pool 
organ!- 
and 



oper^ftions 




- the administrative structure requited to 
Impose form, faciJJLta^e communications, . 

,and c£Q>ture results may be lacking — * 
^ whether by de^gn or oiaisslon; 

there may be such M- imbal^ce betveen , . 
the lush American^ cont;ribptl^)ns^lh . " 
manpower, money, and 4110 tlve th%t*^iater- 
national "collaborative" elements' are / 
dwja'tfed; Intimidated, and Ipat; 
^ ' « * '- * ' ^ ' . 

- o^ conyersely, *a^ developing' nations ^ ^ r 
' become direct contractoi^s with the U.S^ \- 

academic community^ a'^ reverse^ chauvinism / 
Tfiay eiherge Ih whicti Merlcan participants, 
are^mad^ to feel like junior -partners 
or are inacfequaHely Involved as colleiagues 
in^the. desi^ ,or development of research 
. and £^ss'lstance activities; and, « 

- there may be a lack of perspective that ^ 
viable research networks and global com-^ 
muattles ot scientists may be moje Im- 
pqrtant at times than/'solutipnd" to 
instant problems* ' . . » 
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W.JBiit the •pEomfe.e.'^-^, and'*3onle of t'^e ^emopi^tr^ted advantages — 
* . ; trans^MftipixaJ c<^13^boratiVe:. r^edrt^ . dramatic . ^ Firs t , 
(a^aiuGtilig'r^^e^rch.^ a cojti4borat±7e> ' transnational basis, 
' ^,i;oi^dea*^a'C^eaB\:to; f^ei^ and facilities in foreign 

•/c;b?intrl€?j9,,";that a\(^l$Sbi€ in any other way; second, " 

add^to or multiply ^ the pool of, • 
■ laiov^iie^j^^^^^ or process; third, In 

''/qii^itativfe; terms," it provides Invaluable comparative experience — 
either reinforcing or eliminating conclusions that might be 
blessed by national culture; fourth, it helps to. build an inter- 
rta]tipnai network of skilled .individuals and established insti*- ► 
,^tutions that are geared to collaborative research, a structure 
^ that can mobilize new projects; fifth, it helps to create better 
crosS-puitural perceptions in research associates that will in- 
creasingly strengthen their attitudes and Evaluations; sixth, 
it can facilitate better dissemination of tiie i?esults, not merely 
In thie multiplication of facilities for diffusion, but also in 
the winning of confidence across cultural frontiers that will - 
guarantee acceptance of . the results; and. seventh, there*^ is some 
^evidence that transnational collaborative research can provide 
some -economies in th^ u^e of personnel, facilities, locations,^ 
andjso forth, in obtaining comparable access, collection, and 
analyses for Alore traditional research teaps and single investigators* 
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And all these are In addition to the obvious advantages of , 
sharing f ixiancial respurces among many parties for the splutlpn** ^ 
of insistent transnational and global t)robleins. * • . • 

' Some illustrations *of .transnational research activity noted 
' in Appendix*. iri'-G suggest the promis'e of the mode. 

Hany problem^riented centers are sprijaging 'up all over the 
worljb in such fields as population, energy,, food, and world ecology. 
Some of these presently ^permit 6r encourage trap^natJ.onal, research ^ 
ycollaboi^ation.- Of special .Importance in this coiinection is. the 
emergence of the United, Nations University with hea'd<iuarter.s in 



Tokyo.. The United Natiptis UnivfeMlt^ .W. 'desigiied W^^^ 
national collaborative research on ma'jpr' human problem&^w. 'the ,' * 
Japanese government , has p^jedged $1Q0 million dollarflf ii6 * an ' lnit±$JL 
.endowment. Other nations are expected to toake.<iapital or. bperatin^ 
^^rants to support the. development of this \fprld--irf.de iasti^ 

W. Congress, should authorize a sum of $^0''tiiillioa dollars 
■ for the si^poyfe of/ the Uniteli "Nations University > Annual appro- - 
priations should^not exceed $20 m^ltl ton dollars hor represent tnore ^ 
than 25Z of the total endotment fund contfibntlohs- of othet nations. 
' the Bureau of International' thrgafaizatfonaX Affairs of t^ie ^imttf— at 
St -^-t- ^- should act as the U.S. fiscal ygent fot> tiranaf erring ^~ 
tkes^ sinds to* the jurisdiction of the ihllted Nationi^' University. 
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Z» Building on a quarterTcenturv of development-gssi-stance 

• . ' ' ' / ' - ' . " 
experience^ the Congress ahould review the still uneai>V cglla- ' " 

• ^ * ' boratlon arong less'sieveloped countries^ American k id ^ Agencies, ' - " ^ • 

. ' and'^AnerlcAn academic and prof eesiA}nal- resources r ^d f.ashdLon 

* ' ** • . • . •* • . • ^ * ■ . ' ^ ' . * 
V* * new optlona and Instruments of Interrelaitlonshlps'. Instead of 

• relying solely upon traditional^ agency limd deiyartm;isnt;aj; arrange-^ 

^ ' * ments in Washington and In the field, one or more quasl-lnijefptod^nt ' * 

boards ^or councils should, be established (drawing nourlshmem: • 

♦ • - perhaps from the example of AICHER and/or the Interunivferslty ' 

• . ^ Councillor t^e British Council in. the United Klngdota)V"T-' boarda 

' : ^ ^ ' - 

^ ^ or fcounclls that can serve as non^govfemmental facilitators ^ 

* between American colleges ai^d university communities and consortia; 

*^ • ' . ' ' < *• ^ ' ^ ' . 

on th^ one hand^^ and the educational Instttutlotis and government 

' " ' ^/ ' . \. "V — 

4 a'gencles.of less-develope'd countries, on thfe otfiet > V&ee' Appi^ndix itl-Q) 

DISCIPLIHARY SCHOLARS ' . - ''.^'t \/,/ :;'' " 

* ' ' ' " , ' ' * ' *' 

, Disciplinary studies -remain at the ^ore pf thief.;^gher-: \ ' 

education enterprijSe. Oln* the. arts and 'sciences , .^h^ Are 'the : 
, \- academy's bastions of int^Hectual standalrds ancl |f he. nation 's 

. .-'raajot centers; o£*bd84d*re9ea^ch and ^ o£ . 

'* / . / ac^depiie diseipllTies trjttmateljr stis tains ' ah^ nourishes the 
' V • * " moi^e applied vpfk in . prof esslpTiai . school's -^i^ 

: ^/bf •'technology disciplinary rigors give 

' ' • V/'a. honed edge tb the.aatlori'^s .ijiteile.ctuial and political leadexf-* 



^shlp far beyond the halls of lvy» Consequently, the .condition; 

of' disciplinary studie^ln higher education is 4 matter of 

national in5)ortance, " ^ * ^ 

, The ramifications »of transnational and intercultural 

contacts for the disciplinary excellence of American colleges 

and unlversitli^s are siibstantial. Host advanced specialists 

In the disciplines of the arts and sciences are imbers of 

invisible colleges of peers the world around. IiS^^is category 

for instance, are found the physicists or ^'economists who par- 

• • • 

ticipate unselfconsciously In many international activities . 

and have a wide network of corresponding colleagues throughout 

the .yorld. Most disciplinary specialists' of ^ this kind are* 

concerned, in large measure, with ^the advice, of their dls- 

ciplines, and are les& interested in the specific countries tcf 

which their fellow participants in the discoiirse belong, 

heartening fact is that in many intema^ic^^ disciplines, a- 

truly supVa-natipnal science is in the proces-g o| develop'ment. 

/filBi;l'can scholarship has- as ,much to .gain as to give In the 

*creai£ion of this intenxational scholarly community. Already 

;ifiany of our uniwrsltles are truly .cosmopolitan centers of 

: ; ;'''i^ \^XvBTeitie8 have directly encouraged th€i mov^- - 
ment tfeelr faculties across national boundaries as a^^" 
^oxiSclouj? a<^t of institutional policy; too often the Implicit 

}: -V' ■„'• . • .. . ' ■■ 

*. « . , • . " . ^ ^ .' ' V « 

, ■ ^^^S " . .'•■.** ■ ■ " , 

' , ' . ' ■ • .'*•*•-.•.-'. 



policy* of most universities I0 that It- is the responsibility 
» of the ^Individual' to pay his own way 6r to find external 
resoinrces for trips abroad, while trips within the boundaries 
of the United States are legitimate professional expenses which 
may be reimbursed directly. In any event, college administra- 
tors, state; legislators, and the United States C9ngress tend 
far more frequently than is deserved to look at foreign trips 
for faculty as pleasure junkets rather than as investments, in 
academic competence. ^ * - 

It is time that this prevailing assuiqption be challetfged, 
and that universities, foundational, and various governmental 
agencies and levels make certain that specific funds 'are 
available to encourage such linkages. Special attention must 
be given to the development of younger scholars who are often 
out-pointed by established scholars the competition for 
foreign tr^avel grants and fellowships., 

r^i addition to encouraging foteign-study opporttmities 
for United States disciplinary, specialists ^ tmiversities and 
government agencies at home and abroad must begin to establish 
or to extend faciliticis overseas where students ,and scholars 
from various nations can interact, on matters of mutual intellec- 
^tual interest, the^ American academic community can no longer 
wajt for foreign scholars or their publications to reach our 
'shores intermittently.' Way *statd(.qns must be. established where, 
scholars can meet on more neutral turf. A few specialized or 
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general purpose centers, such as Salzburg and Villa Serb^elloni** , 
have already pioneered in sudi activities. The advancement 
of this process* may be seen in the establishment by a few . 
American tiniversitief of their own overseas sites which serve 
as multinational conference centers, or as temporary or long- 
term facilities for faculty needing an overseas base 'for their 
international and intercultural activities. Another pattern 
involves., American universities sharing in the operatioii of 
international universities such as that at Dubrbvnik (Yugoslavia). 

^Scientists, social scientists, and humanists who, ^ 
a patt of their 'disciplinary development^ need access to foreign 
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sites and resrources presently have four or five pools of financial 
support at* least theoretically available to them: 

Institutional (i.e. caiiQ>us-based) research ^ 

and sabbatical funds; - 

Fulbright-Hays Teaching and Research Fellow- / 

r r 

ships; • ^ 



Federal agencies like the National Science 
I,' t)ie\a 



Foundation,' t)ie> National Ixjistitute of Health, 
and the National Endowment for the Hutnanities 
which provide ftm^s £or overseas tra and 
,living stipends for disciplinary scholars 
whose work necessit^ktes such support; 
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— Privately administered and. privately* endowed or 
funded fellowship programs (e.g. Social Science^ 



Research Council,^ American Council of I^ar'ned 
Socie^ties^ International' Research an^ Es^chang^ 



Board, Guggenheim Fellowships, Ford Foundation 

^ ' ' ' * i • 

ji 

grants, etc.); and ^ 

Fellowships made available by foreign governments' 

• ' ' ' • ^ \ 

'and private foundatjbons. 
- . .:■ ■ ■ . . ■ / 

this pluralism of financial sources is h^lthy. The 

financial condition of most, of Jdiese sources 'is not,*^ ' ^ 

Of Jiheae, the Fulbrlght-Hays program is one of the mo^'t^ 

visible anJf lon^-standliig -sources of support to individual 

adiolars, American and foreign students, and teachers. Over 

a period^bf thirty years, more; than;100, 000 Pulbright scholars 

studied in the United States or in one of the llO participating 

»^ i ^ ^ ^» . ^ 

Countries. Many of them have become academic leaders, distitx-- 
I guish/^d public servants, and prominent figUres in Business, . . 
science, communications, and the creative artis. \ 

- Impressive as its contributions have been, the Fulb right 
program suffers from aiministridtive -complexities, and,, in view - 
of the proliferation of more lucrative international fellowship 
awards under othei^ sponsorship, from increasingly inadequate 
stipends for scholars » There is an emerging need iu the'^sti^ent 
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dnd teacher con?)onents of the Program for more^ effective ^ 
Institutional linkages. The setting of new pribtities *^ . 
mu^t be' a prime* target* Quality and lofig^term multiplier, 
'effects should be major considerations x3f redirected effort* / » 
' .Overall^ the global <:ontext of scholarly apd pi;of^sional 

' • ' . - - : 

^changQ has Ranged radically". ' Xradit^.onal modes and Western 

orientations are no- longer defensible. Sustained and -es^andei^ , 

. '< ' * ' . " ' • » 

.t:)verse'as educational and cultural .exchanges are Indispensable . 

* ' , ' ' ' * ' ' ;/ ' 

In an age where developmental, political, t^chnolojgical," and ^ 

cultural phenomena are:> convierging at a dizzying rate..^ Re"- ' ^ 

assessment 'of past'.exp^iji^ACi^^ positive and negative, is: '-.^ . 

essential if intexnationaa^ ediTckticiiial exchange^ programs \ , 

are to be j:ed.e84^ed to, meetbjEittuijfe. demands . ; 

y/ The private loitodgitioag^-of' ^ tJibse 

' of snmll'' and ;toftiotlum size^ kWfe -feibre special thought to und^r^ 
writing one or more Internaticftniar trWigl' g for disciplinary 

scholars whose promise ^^r prWefl eredeiitials survive t:he teat 

of coi^titive applications. - 'Such support could provide a meaxis 

^ _^ _^ ^ ^ . ^ ^ 

of stopping and, even reversing travel-grant erosions caused by 
Inflation and cbmpeting apriorities . , ^ , \ 
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^« A relatea problg^g for overseas disciplinary research 
Is the jgbseace "6/^ clgarlnj^houge mechanisms that can provide 
effective and timely liifbrmatlon to" ciisclpllaary. scholars about 

' the .various funding pdaslb lilt for overjseas research > It 
is recommended that a suitable Instrumentality or Instrumentalities 
be aUthoHzed/ under grantfsCbr contracts, (to use U>S> Office of 
Education pr De^^frfement ^gf .Sta'te fundg) *to produce an annual 
directory, up-dated Kiuacterly^ '£hat'w<>ul4 ""alert the scholarly 

^ community to, traditional and^nev public, private, and overseas* 
sources of finaAfiifll aid for* overseas disciplinary research^ 
AA>^ Major Amerlcait .fot^aidatlons should provide both direct 

' ^id imcentlve^ gifants to American unive rsities anxi to forei gn 

s-.^' ' . ^ . . .■ • — * . — — • -., 

foundatlx)n3 fibd govgrnmen to establlsfh an Increasing number of 

^schol&rly way stations in selected oyeriseaiB Ibcations where • 

r" /^V ; ^ ' -'^ V' . •> 

l^br^ry, arehlVal, glnd ol:her academic tf^soutces -ar^' already avail- . 

- able- or cajti "gajslly" be agferegated^' and where Anerlcan ^eholar^ can , 
pursue '^chdlg3i*ly ac'tivLtieg ^ in conlunction with or in proximity 
tb "peers from other nations ^ Tbe Center, for Advanced Study in 
the "Behavioral Sciences at Stanford, .^Call for nla, and the Woodrow 
'tfila^n Cefateif for tntbtnation^l ^cholays^jin Washington, D> C*> ' 
pi?jg^eilt ejcaaples of instltutidris which, ^if . appropriately adapted, 

^ould .serve /as models for over^feas scholarly w^y sta.tloris> * * ' ' 
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SPECIALIZED^ LIBRARY RESOURCES 



Experts atid specialists' in all the categories noted in 
this chapter share a common need:' adeqxiate library facilities 
of a, highly 3pecialized type»* ■ • .\ ' ' , 

Decreasing budgets, inflation, institutional competition: , 
for scarce materials^^ as well as competing cali^Us priorities 
have contributed to an overall decline in the amount of funding* 
available to build and sustain library resources, for inter- 
national education. ^ 

Money, although the central constraint, is: not the only 

' . • / - 

one. It is Important to recognize £hat even ati. the height of the 
affluent period in international education, there wer# deep-rooted 
and unresolved problems confronting libraries attempting to Q'erve 
programs in global and intercultural relations* ^ In 'their dt^e . 
to achieve prestige and excellence, universities and colleges 
engaged in efforts that were unnecessarily competitive and dupli- • 
cative. * , . ^ ' , , . 

This ^uxury can no longer be afforded. There is a need 
for a new approach at the .national level to assure a more equitable 
and systdnatic development of material resources, a more economic 
allocation of specialized manpower, and .a more efficient delivery 
of reseaijjch library services — including adequate and accessible 
data retrieval systems. » \ - 



* For more detailed *inf orrmation, the report of the Task Force 
on Library and Information Resources^ of the International ^ 
■ Education project is available in monograph form. Its 
title*; Library Resources for International Educatioti.. 
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Tfiie §rQtwdwjrk. for a national^ syst;iem, exists and includes 
«udi grpups as ; ^ ' . , - • ' 

— the nafional libraries ' • . 

~ the Association of Research Libraries * ^ 
the Cenjter 'for K^esearci Libraries* 
^ — t^e Natioaal Commisf ion 'oil Libraries and 
^"^ Ijaformation Science , ' 

— the Cotmcil on. .Library Resources , " . \ 

— *t&e,Offlce"Qf Science Infoniiation%.Service (OSIS) ' 
• pf t}i^ National Science Foundation < . , 

" * ' r » - 

.^^JSiuxy of the .element^ of a. time national access system are 
availabjLa.' The National Program for Acquisition and Cataloging 

(NPAC) has drama tioally Jjicreased the' amount of foreign scholarly 

• * * • ' % ' " 

materials held in this country • Computer technologies and el^cr 
troni6 comteication ot bibliographic inquiries between libraries 
are becoming niore widely tised. ' , . 

An ef fectiy^-.national library system for international 
education would have take lifto account these primary issues r 

— the^ recousideratio'ti and mor^ precise defiiiition 
,/ ^ of resources ^needed for present and future* scho- 
larly eirdeavors; • •* . . - . 

^r, a systematic approach .to icqui^ing siich -resourcee; . 

— an .organlzatipn\to' Index these E^soui^cesJ'iinder 

^ . uniform bibliographic autjiority ancTNionventiona;. * • 

J a coordinated kpproach fpr allocatiw witih a' central 
* record of the location of' each title;-" ^ 
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— a network of national, "regional and specialized 
satellite library facilities to provide 'geographic 
balance and to assure substantive collections 
across a wide range of international ueas and ^ 
topics. . ^ 

a conmtunlcatlon system to transmit requests and 
exchange messages promptly; 

a faster and more dependable delivery systeq than » 
that now available through our traditional intez^ 
library loan operation; 

~ dramatic improvement in bibliographic control 
(union lists, analytical guides, etc.); 

improved assessment of user needs and patteraa 
of actual use; 

— Increased availability of training programs for 
area^ study and other library personnel, as well 
as programs involving the iixternational exchange 

' of professionals in the field; 

— ways to finance and facilitate the. movemjent of 
language-*ahd~area and other internationally-^ 
focused scholars to travel tO'.reglpiial. centers 
and to the Library of Congress .for the purpose . , 
of pursuing advanced specialized research ^ 

. RECOMMENDATIONS • ' " 



BB. In order to overcome both excessive duplication' aild 
aerloua gaps» the Library of .Congress shoulH^work wl'th relevant 
agencies, associations, and institutions in creating a pernianent 
Secretariat charged with the planning^ and coordination on both 
a national and regional basis > of the foreign-area ind inter- 

' national holdings* of American research libraries^ , 

f . • ' ' 
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CC. Research-library support shotild be made available to " 

♦ 

colleges and universities as a part of 'the necessary overhegtd 
4 of all Intemattlonal grants and contracts they receive, 

DD« The National Program for Acqui&itions and Cataloging 

^ ' > 

(NPAC)> which is authorized under Title II-C of the Higher ^ 

Education Act of 1965 » should be funded at an adequate Ipvel 

to assure ^that NPAC niay complete centralized cataloging ooverage 

as soon as possible.. Bringing the Machine Readable Cataloguing 

Project (MARC) of the Library of Congress up to a le\fel of. full 

effectiveness is likewise a matter of high priority. 

/ '< ' 
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Edvcatlon for global ^relations cannot be exhaustively.* 

/' ' ; ' • " ' , 

covered in a bri^L^eeport, We are especially conscious of 

:the absence or £[^^t^@^^cies of treatment in tihis essay of ^ the 

' . • ^ " ^ ^ ^ ,t 

need^ta design and encourage foreign affairs research programs 

' ' ^ ^ . r 

^ that bring scholars and practitioners of f oreifcr policy* into in- 
tellectually satisfying and productive relations. To deal 
with, this prob.lem, tl>e Interface Committee has recfently esta- 
blished a Task Force on Mid-Term Research for ?ore!!(^!^Policy, 
Other neglected areas include student: policies and programs, 
and student-exchange and campus-abroad activiti^ fostered by 
hundreds American colleges ^and universities and ably abetted 
by *the Institute for International Education, African- American 
Institute, American Friends of the Middle East, Counciij. on Inter 
national Educational Exch^ge, National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs, ^ American Field Service, Boy Scouts, , etc.' 
Education for development assistance is another vast a^tea of 
national and international copcem too extensive and specialized 
tqk detailed treatment in a report of this kind. The troubled 
''issue of how to relate the international ppread of English as 
a seco^4 language* to ethnic-heritage,, bilingtial, and general- 
educatipn^ ri^tiopales for increased language study Inl pur s^chools 
and co^leg^s needs more considered^ attention than has beeii . ^ 
possible in. this brief essay.- , The Task Force Report on Language 
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Competencies, available in manuscr^^pt through the Intex^tional 

» - / 

Education Pxoject of the American Council on Education, is a 
taaeful point of departure for those interested- in theg^e larger 
Issues of langu^e study. . , ' 

Finally, even with these important omissions, this repor^ 
coVers a substantial area of* national and international concern. 
Its ultimate *lmpor tangle will not bfe la 'the complete acceptance 
and. Implementation of all of its recommendations and suggestions, 
but in the critical discussions it^ generates and the creative 
energies it catalyzes. , ' i ^ ^ ^ 

We urge .others to examine an4 explicate what we have either 
ignored slighted, ' . ^ * 
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APPENDIX I - TASK FORCE MEMBERSHIP* 
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(*Titles and affiliations at time of service intTask Force 
effort.) 
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GOVERNMENT /ACADEMIC INTERFACE COMMITTEE 
ON INTERNATIONAL STUDIES 



Academic Representation 

Stephen K« . Bailey, Chairman^ 
and Vice President, ' i 
American Council on Eduction 

Richard Lambfert, ^Co-Ghairman, 

and Director, ^ 

Language and Area Center for 

South Asian Studies 
University of Pennsylvania • 

Robert Ward, Director, 
Center for Research in 
International Studies 
Stanford University 

Leon Twarog, Direct^or, 
Language and Area Center for 

Slavic and. East European , ^ 

Studies 
The Ohio State University 

Carl Beck, Director, 

Center for International Studi,es 

University of Pittsburgh 

Fraiicis Hamblin, President i " 
Xock Haven 'State College 

Irwin Sanders i Director, • 
■Department of Sociology j 
Boston University / 

Gordon B« Turner, Vice President, 
American Council of Learned | 
Societies - \ 

Richard Snyder, Director, 
Mershon Centeif .for Educational 

and National S&curity 
Thd Ohio St^te University 

Fred Burke, Commissioner, - 
Department or Education 
^ State of New Jersey' 



Edmund Gullion,' Dean, 

The Fletclier School of Law 

and Diplomacy 
Tufts University 

Ralph Smuckler, Dean, \ \ 

IntematlQndl Studies and Programs 
Michigan State University 

Elwin Svenson, Assistant Chancellor, 
University of, California at 
Los^Angeles 

John McDonald, Executive Director, 
Association of Research Libraries 



Government Representation 

The Honorable John Richardson, Jr. 
Assistant Secretary «of State 
Bui:eau of Educational and Cultural 
' Affairs 

Department of State ^ 

Robert Kingston, Deputy Chairman, 
Natidonal Endowment for the Humanities' 

Robert Leestma, Associate Commissioi>er 
for Institutional Dfeveloment and' , ' 
International Education 

U«S. Office of Education 

Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. . ' ' 

Granville Austin 

Office of Policy and Plans 

Bureati of Educational and Cultural 

■ Affairs \ ^ 

Department of State ^ 

Constantine Menges, Deputy Assistant 

Secretary for Education 
Department of Health, Education and 

Welfare 
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GOVERMMiSNT /ACADEMIC INTERFACE cb>MITTE'E^ continued- 



gbvfexiiment Representation, continued 

Milton Sllva, Consultant, ' - 

National Institute -of Education 

E.'^Raj^ond Platig, Dlrectdx, 
dffice ot External ^Research 
Bureau pf IntelllgeTice and Research' 
Department fif State 

Lowell Paige, Assistant- Director 

for Education ' 
National Science Foundation- 



Lawrence Wyatt, Special Assistant 
Secretary for International 
Affairs 

.Department of Hfealth, Education, 
and Welfaire • % 

Phillip Austin, Actirig Deputy to 

the Assistant Secretary 
Departmept^ of Health, Education, 
• and Welfare 



TASK FORCE ON THE DIFFUSION OF INTERNATIONAL STUDIES^ 



Academic Representation 



William D. Copliri,. Director, 
International delations Program 
The Maxwell Schbol of Citizenship 

and Public Affairs 
Sjrracuse University '| * 

Ward Morehouse, Director, 

Center for International aAd^ ' ' 

Comparative Studies , 
State Education Department of 

NeW/ York^ 

Frank Klassen, Associate Diredtjor, 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education ' 

Frederick Gaige, Vic% President, 
for Professional Development 

Kansas City Regional Counc^.1 
for Hi^er -Education 

Government Representation 

Richard T^ Arndt, Director, 
Youth, Student, and Special 

Programs 
Bureau of Edvfcatiobal and 

Cultural Affairs * 
Department of State 
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Government Representation, continued 



John Carpenter, Chief, 
Ethnic Heritage Studies Branch 
Division of International Education 
ir.S.; Office of Educatidtr 
Department of Health, Education, 
ax^d Welfare ' ^ ' ^ 

Howard H* Hines, Director, 
division*' of^ Social Sciences 
National^Sciei>ce Foundation 

Curt Barker, Special Assistant/ 
Bureau, for Technical Assisj:ance " 
Agency for Interna;tional^ Development 

Roger Rosenblatt, ^Directp,^, 
Division of Education. Programs 
National Endowment fox the Humanities 

Robert C. Suggs, Acting Chief,' 
Language ai^d Area Centers Research 

Branch ' " * . 

Division o^ International Education 
U.S. Office of Education 
Det)artment dl Health*, Education, 

and Welfare 
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TASK FORCE ON LANGUAGE 



Academic Representation 

Andrl P^quette, Private Consul- 
tant, 

Andr^ Paquette AssocjLates 

•J.ames.W. Gair, Associate 
Professor of Linguistics, 

Department of Modem Languages 
and Linguist j,cs 

Cornell University j 



Joseph A..Hassey, Assistant 

Professor * 
Dartmouth College.^ ^ 

G<ivemment Representation 



James R. Frith 
.Foreign Service Ins^titute 
Departineiit. of State 



Govcmment Representation, continued 
Jane W. Alden 

Bureau of Educational and Cultural 

Affairs r ' ^ ' 

Department of State 

Richard T. Thompson, ' Chief ; - 
International Studies ^Branch 
Division of Inte^ational Education 

Office of Education 
Department of Health, Education, 
aind Welfar6 

Joseph C. Hutchinson 
Defense Language Institute 

Harold CaiinOn 

'division of Education Programs y 
National ^ndownfent for the Humanities 



TASK FORCE ON OVERSEAS ^E^fl^ERIENCE AND PRQEESS IONAL SKILLS REINFORCEhffiNT 

"^^^ 

Governmei^ Representation 

John Cookson, C^ief , 
Fellowship Section * ' 
Division pl^ Foreign Studies^ 
Division of ^^International E4ucation 
U.S. OfficH^ education * " 
Department of Health; Edudation, 
' and We4.f are , ' ^ ^ 

RalpiLVog^l, Syaff Director, 
Boaro^otTforeign ^hblarships 
Bureau^ of Educational and Cultural 

Affairs 
Department of State 



Academic l(ei5resentation 

R. B^yl/ Wipder ! ^ 

Office of the Dean of the Faculty 

of Arts and Sciences 
New York University ^ 

C. Gray Cowan, Dean, 
Graduate School of Public Affairs 
• State Unitwrsity of New York 

, Daijiel Matus/ewekij Deputy 
Directoj,. 

Soviet Programs 

International Research amd 
, Exchanges Board a ^ 

Stephen Blank^^^xecutlve Director, 
Council for.E^urctnteati Studies ^ 
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TASK FORCE ON TRANSNATIONAL COLEABQRATIVE RESEARCH 
Academic Representation 



ChAdvriLck Alger, Professor, 

Political Science 

The Ohio State Universi'ty 

Gortlon Adams 

Social Science Research Copncil. 

Joseph Grunwald, Coordinator, 

ECIEL Program 

The Brookings Institute 

Government Representation 
* 

Curt Barker, iSpeaial Assistant, 
Bureau for Technical^ Assistance 



Gerard J. Mangone, Professor, 
International Law and Organization 
College of Marine Sciences 
University of Delaware 



r 



Donald M, Pltcaim, M.D., Special 
" Assistant to the Director 



Agency for International Development Fogarty Ifitemational Getiter 

National Inst:^ute of Health 



Bodo Bartijclia, Director, 

Office of ^Int^emational Programs 

Najtional Science Foundation 

•William Emerson, Director, 
division of Research Grants 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities 



William Spady*, Senior Research 

Associate 
Office of Researc^i and Explorat^ory ' 

Studies 

'National Institute of Edtfcatton 

William. J. Trainor, Jr., Deptity 

Director, , ' 
Office of External^ Research 
. Department of State 



TASK FORCE ON. LIBRARY AND INFORMAflON RESOURCES 
Academic. Representation ' . , ' / 



Gerald Barrier" , . ' 
College of Arts and Science 
. Department of History 
University of Missotiri-Columbia 

d * ' 

Nettife liee/Bfenson 
""^Xati^ Amei/xian Collection 
'The University of Tfexas Librar3\ 



John,.H. Befrthel^^ 
^Jphns Hopl^ns'. University Library 

Qendrik Edelman, Assistant 1. 
s Director J ' 
Cornell University Llbraties 



Gustave A. Harrer,- Director, 
The University Libraries 
University of Florida ' » 

Philip J^wJJtNiff, Director, 
Boston P«(bMc Library-- ' ' ^ 

" ; ft ^ ^ ' 

, Rhoads Hurphey, Associate Director," 

Center for Chinese Studies 
^ University of Michigan 

- f/ " ■ 

ins E.'Panofsky, Curator of Afric'ana, 
ilville Jf Herskovits ^ 
Library of Mrican Studies 
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TASK FORCE ON LIBRARY^AND INFORMATION RESOURCES, Continued 
Academic Representation 



Luclen 'W. White, Librarian, 
University of Illino.is at 
Champagne-Urbaha . ^ 

Robert Orain$ Associate Librarian, 
University of Illinois at 
Champ^jgne-Urfcana \ 

Government Representation 

Andrew Alnes ' 
National Science Foxindatlon 

Conrad Eaton, Librarian, 
Department of Stat^^ * ^ ; 

PaulL. Hbrecky,' Chief, * • 

Slavic afld Central European ^ 

Division * 
The Librfiiry of Congress 

\* 

Watren Tsuneishi^ Chief » 
Oriei\talia Division ' \ 

The Library of Congress 



Richard Lambert, Director, . 
Language and Area Center for * 

South' Asian Studies i 
University of Pennsylvania 

John McDonald, Executive Director, 
Association of Research Libraries 
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APPENDIX 11^ FRCM THE ^NATIONAL NEED 
tOK ^BLIC UNDERSTANDINg ' 

Appendix II-A - Elementary and Secondary Education 

The Association for Childhood Education International 
focuses much of its. activities on the professional 
development of teachers It is a nonprofit member- 
shit) organization with over 40,000 members) supported 
by membership dues ^d the sale of publications,* 

The Associatioij strives to Improve the education of' 
children from infancy to early adolescence, and to 
raise the standard of preparation and encourage con- 
tinued pro^ssional growth of teachers* 

A special project in international and intercultural 
education, *^'Neighbors^ Unlimited", hds produced a 
f orm^ £or an "Elementary* Survey of the International-' 
Intercultural Dimensions of Your School^' and evalua- 
tive advice on its use* The Association publisheef 
vatiety of useful , mater ials , "including "Backgroun'd 
ooks >oh the World^ for Teachers," "Books 'on Cultural 
Anthropology for Teachertt,*' "Books on Teaching about * 
'the World," and periodic "Resource Bulletins." 

» 

The Association organizes and convened conferences, 
workshops and simtoer- study programs*, provides a 
service for foreign visitors, and maintains an 
information service, a, library and a retrieval 
service. , ** 

- The Charles F. Kettering Fpundation^ipupports an 
educational program known as the 'Institute for 
Development "of Educational Activities > Inc^ (IDEA) 

The objectives of IDEA are to encourage constructive 
change in elemeiitary and secondary schools. 

^ ^ ' . • ' ^ . • 

Diffusion activltiea.of IDEA l.nclude "A, Study of * 
In te::national /global Education" which is a fcomponent 
of a "S^dy'of Schooling in the United Statfes.U • 
Begun 1^ 1973, this Study aims at': (l)/an in-depth 
analysis of international/global education as it is j 
^ taught, perceive^,' and experienced in 72 elementary 
^and secondary school? in the United, States; (2) prep- 
f aratioh of 'exemplary models of practice in inter- 
national/global education; (3) identification of gaps 
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1)etwecn pr^tice and the .exemplars; and '(4) ^recom- 
mend^tidns to 'pdlicy-inakers on how and what to' 
change in order to improve international /global 
education in the schools of th^ United States. * 
^In addition* IDEA has sponsored conferences^ one' 
in Zurich entitled,' "Glotlal Education: Helping 
Secondary Students ^^nder stand Intematioilal Issues/' 

Among other. programs, The New York State Education 
Department supports a Center for International \ 
Programs and Comparative Studies" 

Objectives of the program are to strengthen oppor- 
tunities and resources for international and com- 
parative* studies in the schools, colleges, and , 
universities of New York State. With program 
'^tivities in fields such as intercultural rela- 
tions, conflict resolution and international 
cooperation, the Center gives special attention 
to the non-European- regions of the world', and 
their relationship 'to significant aspects., of 
American society. ' The Center is -also engaged in 
developing knowledge about foreign educational , 
systems and in assisting other di^visions of the 
State Education Department in furthering th^ir own 
international activities* 

Publications of the Center include a^moathly news- 
letter, Intercultural Studies Information Service , 
and a cooperative dissemination/publication program i 
Learning Resources' Inlptemational- Studies .. The 
Center and the. Council" for Intercul^tufal Studies 
ahd ^pograms jointly sponsor the Foreign Area 
Materials Center in New York City, which prepares 
/and^ distributes mateirials on foreign arenas, primari- 
ly for ^se in undergraduate teaching* An Educd-^ . 
tional. Resources Centex in New' Delhi, India, « prep^are's 
materials about India for American schoolJi and " ^ 
colleges, and arranges programs for Amer/can teachers 
and faculty members*^ «Th^ Center also runs in-service 
institutes and conferences for elementary and second- 
ary school teachers, 'semlnairs for college faculty 
meoibers,, and programs for undergraduate study of 
neglected languages •* \ 
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The U^S. Office of Education, iinder the auspices 
of its Division of International Education spon- 
sors a Group Projects Abroad Program under which 
groups of teachers trfi^vel- for two to three months 
of study in countries in. which the United States 
has excess currency accounts • 

The U.S. Office of Educat±<in also has a Curriculum 
Ccihsultalxt 'Program which provides educational in- 
stitutions with an opportunity to bring educators 
from other countries tp "the United States to teach 
and woXk with .teachers on the^ development. of inter- 
national studies curricula. 

Under the auspices of NDEA"^itle VI, language-and- 
area centers and programs sponsored by the U.S. 
Office of Education are instructed to include dif- 
fusion activities as one component to their work. 
Centers have sponsored in-service workshops, 
materials development, and a wide range of other 
diffusion actiViti^. - 

In addition, the U.S. Of fice of Education sponsors 
a prograjn aimed at infusing international content 
into the curricula of those institutions particular- 
ly cbncem^d with the .training of teachers. .Since 
this program is primarily focused on the first two 
years of higher education, it is also very concerned 
with general educatioa in the community college 
portion of the postsecondary education spectrum. 

Progrpms which are problem-, issue-, or topic- 
oriented dnd that feature* a comparative and inter- 
disciplinary approach to ^transnatiohal matters of 
common concern are yet another example of innovativfe 
initiatives sponsored by USOE's Division of Inter- 
^national Education. Tl^fese istudies, which may 
'include such topics as comparative urban and en- 
v4.roiimental studies, East-West relations, and 
international .trade and business, are focused 
primarily upon the master's degree -level. 

- . M • 
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The University of Hichigatk clonductd a grbject od 
Asian Studies in Education which uses voluntary 
sei^vices and resources from area-studies ptograms 
and the School Of Education to bring to^life the > 
Asian experience for Americans. Support comjss 
*from grants- by the National Endowment for tl^e 
Humanities and the Center tor' Japanese' Studies 
which derives funding from/ the government of Japan* 

A Resource Center gathers and evaluates educational 
ma^'^rials on Asia, including audio-visiial aids. 
Learning packages on China expose the student to 
the life of the Chinese people and encourage the^ 
student to develop solutions to problems which the 
Chinese system is now experiencing. Consultation 
services are provided, upon request, to elementary 
anc^ secondary schools and to community and four- 
yehr^ institutions. Coiiferences, seminars j|ad 
summer workshops offer opportunities for In-service 
training and faculty development. Twelve-^week 
courses are offered on methods and materials In 
Chinese and Japanese studies which assTist teachers 
in designing m£^erials, -visiting with scholars of 
the country, and working with other teachers in 
eimulation exercises. 



Ad & member of the Great Lakes Colleges Association, 
Eajclham College at Richmond, Indiana, is able to 
make available to its students exploratory foreign 



Instruction and academic programs under the. Col- 
lege 's own supervision in France, England and 
Germany /Austria, programs supervised by the 6LCA 
and its member colleges include study options in 
the Middle East, Colombia, Scotland, India, Senegal 
and Sierra Leone. In/ addition, Earlham is ti^e ' ^ 
agent college for a regularly conducted GLCA pro- 
gr^m at Waseda University in Tokyo, Japan. The ^ 
College conducts preparatory courses for students 
In. this foreign-study program. East Asian studies 
is conceived as an integral part of the College's 
"liber al-;/^rts program. Faculty mepbers, a number of , 
them Japanese, teach courses in many disciplines 
related to East ^sito and Japanese life. 




In addit*ion to normal language 
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In January, 1974, with the cooperation of the ^ ' ^\^'^ 

Johivson Foundation, Earlham convened a Conference ^ * 

on Japanese* Sttidies in the Liberal Arts at the 
• Foundation's- Wingspread Conference Center. ♦ This 
. led* to the establishment of an institute designed ' \ 
to meet the peeds .of humanists seeking to in- ' ' ^ 

: corporate, in present curricula,* content, related t 

to East Asian culture. . . ' V 

unique among community colleges, the Fashion' 

Institute of Technologj^ services an industry 
* rather. than a geogx^fphical area. It is organized ^ 

as^a^ublic t^o;ffeAr college under the State 
^ University of^ew York and receives sponsorship » ^ 

, ♦ ^ f rom the- city oi New York as well. Jour per cent 

of its 2,000 full-time, day-school students come • * 

frott^ other countries. * \ ' . 

. ' " The education of foreign students is but one , ^^'^ ^ 

aspect of p. I. Tr/s r^le in the international 
community.. The school supports ^-faculty involve- • \; 
. ment In dialogues sponsored by the State University * : • ^ 
#' of New York Program of International Studies and ^-^'^^^ ' 
World* Affairs, offers courses in international aird ' < - 
area studies, and inaintains a "GosmopoJLitan Club" 
^ 'where foreign students host students .from many . 

. . ' * " nations and cultures • * / v. ^ - 

F. I. T. is direptly involved ^^with*" official govern- 
ment agencies arid^ business concerns throughout the 
. * \ world. For example, F. I. T. wasvinvited to-par- 
ticipate ;Ln the*Amferican Industries Fashion Pre-^ 
sentation in Moscow where studentS and faculty " ' ;r • 

- ■> spent the summer producing fashion shows for 

Russian citizens. * , ' ^ 

Over the years, similar shows were organized in , * 

Czechoslovakia and Poland as well. Currently,'- ' • . 

/. ' , F. ,1. T..has undertaken a program witli the College' ' ^ 

^ of -Distributive Trades in London, England in which 

many of its- students enroll for a qgmester oi full-» 
< ♦ , time study. • - , ^ » 

Bequestp for F. 2^^ T. to tmdertake technical assis- 
tance projects are numerous. JJnderv the sponsorship 
* I .of -AtD, the school sent a team of experts tp CAitral 
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and SWth America- to -accelerate- the educatioir/f ^ 
of personnel needed for- the tl^xtlle ^d'^ppatel 
Indus tr/*' ' Te.ams. have worked ejcten'sivdly on^ ' ; 
• specific assignments in Mexico at tlie^^Escuela 
de Corte y ConjEeccion in Queretaro, and with' 
. the National Chamber of Xommetce in Monterrey. 
Faculty and students have ajso work)^d collabo^;^ ^. 
-ratively with other colleagues. in Japan, Eui^pe, 
and the Middl^East. There' is an active f/-I.. T. 
Alumni AssoclJfion in Puerto Rico.i Currently, /. 
one faculty member serves on an Intfernationii*' ' 
Fashion Committee which advises th^Israeli ^ 
Ministry pf Commerce and Industry* 
' • ' , ' » ' • . 

After several years of preLiminary Experimen- 
tation, the Association of Cplleges and 
Universities for International-Inteifcultural , 
Studies, Inc. was incorporated in 1967*with ; * 
^twelve meii^>er colleges. At present, mexnbership 
stands. at thirty-six^ and is remarka1>ly divdrde. 
There Me » two univei^'ities, two junior colleges, 
one women^ a,. college, one men's college and a 
majotity of four-year liberal arts colleges. 
Geographically, they extend from Florida to^ 
Nebraska, from New Orleans to ^Pennsylvania, 
from Virginia t^-^Xansas. Some are^ urban, some* 
are Tui^al, some serve clientele from cities and 
the coun'trysidei. ^ ^ ^ 

ACUIIS offers » its members htgh-qjfi^lity leader- 
ship in international education at reduced costs; 
counsel in the internaulQnalization^df the local 
campus; assistance in bringing sc];iolars and . / 
lecturers to caiopus; financial ^^sistance; re- 
source pooling in foreign study and** travel; off- 
campus programs for students; faculty and^ student 
exchange and research programs abroad; information 
on teaching aids and curricuiar materials; aid in 
production and publication pf scholarly works; - 
regional institutes, workshop^ and seminars; 
maintenance of liaison with governmental agencies; 
fund raising; and establishment of effective 
working relationship^, with colleges and universi- 
fct^la^jnany^oreign countflea^ ^ 

• 'V* 

• / 
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Its activities include a student seminar in 
India; a United Nati6n8 seminar; the maintenance 
of an Institute of International Studies in 
Graz, Austria; a y^r abroad program based in 
Harlaxton Castle » Grantham » England ; and semi- 
nars for academic officers of ACUIIS colleges 
in various strategic university centers in other 
countries* 

The Consortium for International Studies Educa- 
tion is an affiliate of the intemation^ 
Studies Association, which operates ad^^^ in- 
stitutional network for developing, testing, 
and disseminating innovative materials in the 
field. The various activities undertaken by the 
organization are designed: (1) to increase 
general interest in pedagogical problems and the 
value of new approaches to teaching in global 
interrelationships; (2) to cultivate a body of 
international studies instructors skilled in the 
most advanced educational technology; (3) to pro- 
mote the production pf sets of materials ^of learn- 
ing packages which reflect these innova,tions and 
which have a demonstrated utility; (4) to make 
course modules available^ for' widespread use in 
international studies curricixla; and (5) to 
provide a continuing mechanism for Reviewing 
educational objectives and- methodplogies in the 
field*. ' , 

More than thirty institutions throughout the 
United States belong to CISE, ranging from Wge 
^universities to- small liberal arts collegea-^d 
to ^ther consortia as well* In addition to the 
CISE Learning Package Series^ aimed at undergradu- 
ate education, CISE publishes an Occasional Paper 
Series' which serves as a cleiaringhouse for newly- 
developed teaching exercises*. and- provides an 
outlet for educational research Hfftes and essays 
on international studies education topics* CISE 
also sponsors a stamner institute^ program, work- 
shops at professional meei:iiigs^^ and distributes" 
a bimonthly newsletter. Interchange * 
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- The Five-Year B.A. Progran at Yale Dnlversifcy, 
founded in 1965 under a grant fron the Carnegie 
Corporation of New York, began as an experinent 
designed to explore arrangtecnts vithin and 
beyond the college curriculun that would train 
4>eople to educate themselves and to develop skills 
and experiences not necessarily tied to specialist 
or graduate ti?ajnlng> 

Approximately a dozen sttidents- are chosen as 
fellows in the program each year from the sopho- 
more class and given the opportunity to spend 
12-15 months in a contrasting (normally non- 
Western European) culture between their sophomore 
and junior years. For those selected, the program 
provides a small grant of $300 for travel and 
health insurance. The students are expected to 
find their own jobs overseas to provide mainte-^ 
nance while abroad. Among jobs that students have 
found are managing a hospital in Gabon, social 
work in a Peruv±kn slum, teaching new math to 
teachers in Ethiopia,' teaching English in Japan, 
and distributing medical supplies to mission 
stations among Indian communities along the Amazon 
River. Fellows are expected to write to the pro- 
gram at Yale at regular intervals, and their 
descriptive reports are circiilat^d among all those 
'overseas in a given year. ' 

Upon return, students are expected to work out 
their own' courses of stud^'at Yale. Some follow 
academic programs within k standard ^disciplinary 
majbr or an arek-studies major. Those who are 
interested in mo\;e breadth than standard discipli- 
nary or area majors offer have been helped to 
design special inter-disciplinary programs. In 
some cased, special tutorial courses have been 
arranged, usually by the students themselves in 
consul-tat ion with particular instructors • , 

A'new in'sfcitution, the Intematicnal Baccalaureatei 
makes possible a challenging academic program pri- 
marily for ^students up to the age of twenty, It is 
already being used experimentally in the United 
States to bridge the gap between high school *and 
college and to^ provide Opportunities for study 
abroad under controlled con^ditlons. 



Por those vfao follow the full dltilona .qourse of 
eight subjects, the International "Baccalairreate 
Office In Geneva provides a terminal examination 
irfilch has been recognized as an /entry qualiflca-* 
tion by all the major universities o£ North. * 
America and Western Europe and Jnas been widely 
accepted throughout the rest o| the wprld. In 
the Qnlted States', holders of rhe diploma have . 
been granted a minimum of one jyear^s credit at, . 
such colleges as Harvard, Prixiceton, Barnard^ 
Michigan, and Stanford^ and IncrMslagLy^ have 
been awarded two years credit. The program, 
and examination for the I.B^/w'ere first intro- 
duced in 1967 to meet the needs of the rapidly 
expanding "mobile conmunlty whose members are 
required to live outside their native country^ 
These children needed a conpon educational pro- 
gram for late adolescence 
nlzed for entry by the mosjl 
ties in all the countries 
.lives might take them. 



/hich would he recog-*. 

selective anlv:6r9i- 
Lp- which their future 



Building on the base of €^isting I.B^ schools, it 
is not unrealistic to see the development of an 
international network of /affiliated institutions.' 
The I.B; 'would enable particit)ating schools to , 
^share students, staff, arid resources, without the 
current 'complexities of /differing national sys-- 
terns. The International Baccalaureate office in 
Geneva encourages the* development of new courses' 
which would facilitate jbhis interchange at many 
levels p 



In the United States 1^ would seem possible ^that 
the I.B. curriculum mights 'be offered eltHeV in, 
schools with Advanced. Placement courses, in c6l- 
leges with early .admiasion^;; at .th^ pnd of*' the 
eleventh grade, or in |a combinatfi^bn of the two ^ 
where the teaching of /the first/year course, alV . 
though physically located in the high schbol, is 
carried out in collabbratlon'vlth /a college. 'V 

Rockland Community Cqllege in Suffem., NVY. , .? 
serves as the American I.B^ office, and offers I'ts 
I.B. program on this basis, ^recruiting essentially 
on the b^sis of early .ailmissions*— altbpugh also 
open to entering fr^ahmen — .thus combining the^.seh- 
ior year of high sciiDol with the freshman ^year of 
college. 
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Appendix II-C - Current Federal Agency Activity 

- The National Endowment ^or the Humanities (NEH) 
is an Independent federal agency which has a 
mission to serve all areas and levels of htiman- 
istic study in the United States. Consideration 
of the liumani ties, broadly defined, must be 
central to all gr^t proposals. "Importantly, 
the Endowment has a strong Interest in improving 
the teaching of the humanistic disciplines, and 
in finding appropriate ways to open curricula 
to non-Western studies and concepts. 

In recent years the Endowment has emerged as a 
significant source of support for international 
education by funding several major projects in 
the international studies area. A variety of 
grant* categories, three of which are described 
below, exist to meet a range of different pro- 
gram needs. - \: 

NEH's Project Grants program is designed to 
promote' the development and^ testings of '^imagina- 
tive Approaches to humanities education,' par- 
, ticulatly those which may 'serve as models for 
othe^ institutions. 

A Project ^ant.Was recently m^de f o^t' thj^ design 
^ of strategiea to -strengthen^ the undetrgraciuate 
te4ching^ and Vstudyrof. Asian phij^ospphies and 
religiona.* Anothep gtwt was .awarded! for the 
production o"f;'a/|ilcroficl);e. ^rcKive'-or* South 
.^idn^rt-fpr availability, in"* th6 United States 
' jia a re8o^rce* £or a^tudpits, ehgageH in- advanced * 
. . d-tii^y-, ' and t^Schets dev^ojiing c^ursesi in the'- 
history of Asd^ Aft%; in atfothter instance^ a • • 
^mlvers'ity was award^a a grant %o research, and - 
develop resources ^or* gfeneral educati6rial under^ 
standtog of , Bengali culture and^ tradition. 

•Another type of award\of feted by the Endoipilent 
is -the' Program .Grant ^^whic^h ad^^sses itself to 
^aE'jingl^ afelpeot o^ an jLh'stitutioh*« humanities 
<:^riculum- For -exai^ple', one college recently 
received a Progr^ Grant to 'sut)pdrt a program 
,^in' Asian Regional* Studies,, in^which* students' 
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would concentrate on China » Japan, and India « 
One of the purposes of the progran fs to extend 
offerings beyond literature into other aspects 
of Asian culture; another is the re-training of 
key faculty abroad. * 

The Developtaent Grant awarded. by VM is distin- 
guished from a Program Grant in the scope of the 
activity — in that the' Development Grant encon-. 
passes the full range of instniction in the 
humanities at an institution* For ezarrple, a 
Development Grant vas swarded to a graduate 
school of international relations to develop a 
program which draws on the humanities to illus- 
trate the cultural, historical and inrellectxxal 
forces which shape the ways in which societies 
perceive themselves and their external interests. 

In addition to these swards offered through the 
Education Division, other grants are available 
through the Division of Research and the Division 
of Fellowships and Stipends. - 

The National Science Foundation (NSF) , established 
In 1950 as an agency of the Federal government, 
has a mandate tQ prpmote the progress of science 
by supporting basic research, enhancing manpower> 
development, and facilitating scientific cotnmunl— 
cation. The Foundation's activities include 
research prpgrams, education programs, facilities 
programs., sfeience information programs, inter- 
national cooperative scientific activities, and 
others. 

NSF refcognizes the fact that science is not paro- 
chial, a]\d as such, cannot be perceived as the 
domai^of any single nation-state. Thus in order 
ITo elcch^ge and acquire knowledge, and to collabo- 
rate on solving common problems, NSF's activities 
have extended naturally into the international 
sphere. The international aspect of the sciences 
prevails throughout the Nationfl^l Science Fotindation 
and involves research project support, research , 
application, s(;ience education anfl others* 

i • 
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Support ia available for interdatioaai activi- 
ties mxder the various programs adzdaiBtered 
by KSP. For example, KS? supports social 
science research relating to foreign areas 
and international affairs through its Division 
of Social Sciences. Under this rubric, re- 
search on various peoples, social organiza- 
tixms, cultures and societies is supported, as 
veil as the scientific study of* international 
affairs. 

Thi Directorates for As troncaical, .Earth and 
Ocean Sciences, and Scientific, Technological 
and International Affairs sponsor a variety of 
prograris of international importance as veil. 
Aaong these are such progrszas as International 
Research Prograns, International Cooperative. 
Scientific Activities, Special Foreign Currency 
Prograris,' and the Science Infomiation Service. 
The International Research Progrtos most rele- 
vant to the international education cramnity 
are' the Polar Resea^ph Programs and the Inter- 
national Decade of Ocean Exploration. 

Through its International ClDoperative Scientific 
Activities, NSF encourages and supports U.S. 
scientific participation in international science 
programs and activities that promise maxirnxm bene- 
fit to the U.S. scientific effort. The program; 

(1) fosters the interchange of information amon^ 
scientists in the U.S. and foreign countries; 

(2) initiates and supports scientific activities 
in connection with matters relating to inter- 
national cooperation; (3) supports basic research 
abroad (in special- cases) as a supplement to the 
national research effort; and (4) provides support 
to U.S.' institutions fot research conducted abroad. 

The central purpose of NSF^s Special Foreign Cur- 
rency Program is .to promote the'establishmen]^ of 
enduring collaborative efforts between scientists 
and institutions of the United States and partici- 
pating countries. These awards are in two cate- 
gories i (1) grants for research, science education 
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international' travel, and visiting scientist 
activities; axU (2) contracts for procurement 
of scientific and technological infomation. 

The intematlon^ activities of the Science 
liifortiatlon Service pertain prinarily to par- 
ticipation in UNESCO and OECD information pro- 
graos; payxaent od national dues and travel 
assistance for U.S. specialists to attend key 
rjeetings of International organizations; and 
service as the focal point for participation 
in various bilateral scientific exchanges. 

In addition to the programs described above, 
NSP ccmducts an array of fellcyship programs 
vrith Intelmational relevance, such aQ Graduate 
Fellowships, NATO Fellowships in Science and 
the Visiting Foreign Scholars ^ogram. 

Another Federal agency of interest to the intler-^ 
national, education cotamunity is the .Smithsonian 
Institution* The Smithsonian, established by 
Congress in 1S46, administers various programs 
.which are international in scope. Principal 
among them are the Woodrow Wilson International 
Center for Scholars, the Special Foreign Currency 
Program, and the International Exchange of 
Scientific and Literary Pub^lications and^ Govern- 
ment Documents. 

The Woodrow Wilson International Center for 
Scholars was established by Congress in 1968 ' 
for the purpos6 of '^symbolizing and strengthen- 
ing the world of learning and .the world of 
public affairs**. Because of the expansive scope, 
of its mandate, the Center , awards fellowships 
to distinguished men and women ftom the broadest 
spectrum of fields. As manyfas forty scholars - 
approximately half froiy the United States and 
half from other countries - are selected yearly 
to work at the Center » Emphasis is given to 
studies designed to increase man's understanding 
of significant international, governmental and . 
social problems and to* suggest methods of resolv- 
ing such problems • There are three basic cate- 
gories which attempt to embrace resear9^ on the 



salient glob&l pro^^ns of the decades ahead: 

. • Historical aiid Cultxnral Sttidies 

• Social and Political Studies 

• Resonrxies, Environaent , and Inter- < 
dependence Studies 

The range of .research possible under these 
rubrics is evidenced by the fact that past 
studies have included sxxch topics as: a survey 
of various ethnic policies practised by selec- 
ted foreign coimtries; an assessment of the 
appropriate U»S, level of international re- 
sponsibilities In relation to those of other 
countries vis-a-vis the "post-Vietnam" period; 
generic grovth and development studies of 
transnational scope which correlate population, 
resources, and technology to political stability; 
and environmental studies relating to national 
sovereignty versus International water rights. 

The Smithsonian Institution's Special Foreign 
Currency Program is unique in one respect: the 
Smithsonian is the only administering agent of 
excess foreign currency fxmds constrained by its 
authorizing language to award these monies solely 
to n*S, institutions* The Smithsonian is, however 

'strongly supportive of U,S, institutions seeking 
linkages and cooperative arrangements with appro- 
priate institutions in the excess foreign currency 
countries* Grants are awarded in the following 

^ categories: 

* Archaeology and Related Disciplines; « 

• Systematic and Environmental Biology; 

• Astrophysics and Earth Sciences; and 

* Museum Programs, 

Finally, the Smithsonian also conducts a program 
entitled Exchange of Scientific and Literary 
Publications and Governmental Doctmients, The 
principal objective of this program is to. provide, 
through Federal ftmdlng, a means^ for distributing 
publications to other countries* 
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The Fund for the Improvement of Post secondary 
Education is a separate organizational entity 
within the Department of Healthy Education tod 
Welfare which has as its basic purpose the ex- 
tension of educational opportunities at the ^ 
postsecondmry level. Its mission is to improve 
the effectiveness and quality^ of postsecondary 
education as a whole. Assistance is given to 
educational institutions and agencies for a 
broad range of reform and innovation. The Fund 
does not, however , award support to proposals 
for basic research. " r 

The Fi^d administers three program competitions: 
the Comprehensive Program, .the Special Focus 
Program, and the National Projects Program. 
Of these three) ttie Comprehensive Program is 
the most relevant to international education. 
Subsumed by this program, there are five broad 
areas under which proposals may be submitted: / 

(1) new approaches to teaching and learning; 

(2) implementing equal education opportunities; 

(3) revitalizing institutional missions; (4) new 
educational missions; and (5) encouraging an open 
system. 

International education p^posals dealing with 
missions to explore new means of increasing 
student awareness of other nations and cultures 
as an integral part of a liberal, technical or 
professional curriculum receive serious condldera- 
tlon from the Fund under point (4) above. 

The Fund does not have a history of supporting 
internationally-oriented proposals^ but has only 
recently revised its guidelines 'to clearly embrace 
proposals of this type. Despite the fact that 
international/multicultural projects have now been 
given explicit eligibility for consideration Tjy 
the Fundy the lack of funded projects of' this type 
reflects tb a great extent the lack of inatitUt^Lonal 
responsiveness to th^ stated purp^ose of the Ft^id-. 
International/multicultural projects likely tp-'be 
supported by the Fund would necessarily need to 
demofistrate transferability to the larger unlv^x^se 
of postsecondary institutions, and integrality with 
institutional goals and objectives. 
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Appendix II- P- Adult Education / 

- The public higher education institutions of 
Massachusetts are making progress toward state- 
Wide cooperation in international endeavors. 
A conference on the "International Role of the 
Oniversity in the 1970's" held in 19f3 under 
the joint sponsorship of the University of 

' Massachusetts and the International Council for 
Educational Development initiated this coopera-* 
tive effort-. At the final plenary session, 
conferees called for the establishment of two 
> committees to foster statewide cooperation. 

The first committei^. The Statewide Committee 
on International Studies and Progtams, includes 
equal mem|)ership ftom the community and state 
colleges, and the three campuses o£ the Uni- 
versity, as well as the Southeastern Massachusetts 
University. The comi^ittee concentrates upon 
international studies, study abroad, and foreign 
student «af fairs. The second committee, the 
Committee pn the University as a Gonmonwealth 
Resource: Inteniational Trade, Technology, and 
Labozl, \±k comprised of representatives from la^or, 
ladnmpT^f, and international commerce in the f. j 
Commonwealth, representatives of the Universiey^^ 
and various a t-large members, such as the Dean 
of the Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy. 

The Statewide Committee on International Studies ^ 
and Programs lists among its accomplishments to 
date; the following: a workshbp at which some . 
50 faculty, administrators and students from all 
three sectors of public higher education compared 
notes on their overseas study offerings and better 
ways to "serve all constituencies through increased 
cooperation; an inter-campus area-and-intemation- 
al-studies -exchange through which college faculty 
may spend a sabbatical semester at the University 
to up-grade their own skills, while advanced grad- 
uate students from the University take over at 
least a part of their teaching duties at the col- 
lege; a tjuarterly newsletter which keeps the 
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cooperating institution informed of cuirrent 
news on international education; and recently » 
cooperation in area-studies program develop- 
ment among the various state colleges. 

The statewide committee relating to economic 
concerns has examined the international balance 
sheet of the Commonwealth with a view toward 
stimulating more overseas marketing by 
Massachusetts industry. The committee is also 
attempting to define ways in which to attract 
foreign Investment into the state. Seminars 
for the business and labor communities on 
labor relatibjifs abroad and other current 
developments overseas arje^ projected. 

A creative example of xjuality television pro- > 
gramming directed toward children is "Big Blue 
Marble". This series was first shown on 
American networks In 1974 » and was televised 
in other countries in 1975. It is the first 
world-wide television series for children, and 
is shown on both educational and commercial 
television stations without commercial inter- 
ruption. 'r i 

"Big Blue Marble" was created and produced as a 
public servdce-by- International Telephone and 
Telegraph Corporation. Addressing the 8-to-12 
age group » the program is designed to encourage 
intercultural awareness and appreciation in 
children by showing how children in other lands 
live, work, play and grow up. " 

At least three different Countries are featured 
in each program. The format utilizes the con- 
cept of the commonality of shared experiences. 
All segments are filmed on location. The pro- 
gram is Interspersed with folk tales from 
different lands. 

The goal of "Big Blue Marble" is to instill a , 
sense of world-nnindedness through exposure to a 
Wide variety oS disciplines and experiences.' 
These disciplines include, social studies. 
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literature, language and linguistics, arts 
ar^d qrafts, spojf<^s, games, recreation, science, 
and carreer motivation. Behavioral concepts 
such a^cooperation, conflict, morality, and ' 
interdependence are explored a(8 well. 

Teacher response to the program has-been so 
enthusiastic that ITT is currently preparing 
a series of audio-visual kits in three subj^ect 
areas: career awareness, literature, > and- craitts. 
The kit will include filmstrips, books, posters, 
games y^ridd^es, and study' assignments. A pub- 
li^^j^on is also planned. , 

— Beginning in January, 1975,, the first of nine- 
teen hour-long programs ,on International af fair6 
was broadcast on public television. The series ^ 
was made possible through funding contributed 
nrincipally- from the German Marshall Fund of the 

Sjjn^ited States with additional3Qne3L-^oi^the--FOT3' 
FoundalJ.oi^--the='"itn:gf= Foundation, and 

the Corporation for Public Broadcasting. 

The-prdgfams vary in format, but 'all afre hosted 
by American journalist. Bill Moyers. Program 
formats are adapted to suit the nature of the 
topic which is being featured, and have Incju^ed 
interviews by Moyers of outstanding or, noted 
international leaders; pictorial essays utilizing 
film segments from foreiga televlalon; and panel 
discussions of topical issues such as food, popu- 
lation, pollution, energy, etc.,, by individuals 
of international stature* / - ^ 

Impetus fdr the program was provided by the pre- 
viously noted 1973 UNESCO surveV of 100 countries, 
which revealed that only 1-2% ck the average tele- 
vision week on commercial and prublic television In 
the United States Is devQted ta International pro- 
gramming. ,0^ this miniscule percentage, again, 
the lowest average of any of tae cotintries sur- 
veyed, the majority^ of program* were in the cate- ^ 
gory of "entertainment," .such is foreign films, 
rather than serious attempts to focuff upon global 
issties • i 
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Extension in International Affairs was established 
as a separate section In the University of Illinois 
.-Division of University Extensloii In 1964. It has 
^provided bibllogxjfephlcal materials, published con- 
ference papers, furnished 'tape recordings, and pro- 
duced special radio tiroadcastrs to Illinois citizens* 
In '1973, the Instructional programs of the Division 
of University Extension were transferred to the 
campus levels and Extension in International Affairs 
became a pant of the'~Of f ice of Continuing Education ' 
and Public Seirvice, University .of Illinois at 
Urbane-Champaign . 

Extension in International Affairs develops major 
conferences on World affairs held animally in com- 
munities thrpughout Illinois* Inter^stitutional 
coope;?ration between the University and local col- 
leges and universities is an Important feature of 
these programs. Nearly 10,000 Illinois citizens 
have participated in the annual conferences* Diplo- 
mats represe^iting the United Nations and many for- 
eign countries* and faculty from the University of 
Illinois and other colleges and universities have 
contributed substantially to the^ success of these 
programs*. Recent conf erenc^efs have focused uppn sucli 
topics as "The Arab-Israeij^pcConflict" and "Domestic 
Prelssures and t]ie^laklng o^ l^reign Policy in ^n 
Interdependent World." « 

One result of the conferences and other programs 
conducted by Extension in International Affairs 
has been the establishment of the Quad-Cities World 
Affairs Council !;i969^) , the World Affairs Council 
of Northwestern Illinois (1971)'- in Rockford, and 
the Peoria Area World Affairs Council (1972) . Each 
cojjncll sponsors ongoing world affairs programs in 
its community with Extension in International 
Af falr3-playlng a consulting role and local col- ; 
'leges/and universities providing substantial materlr 
al for program development. Continued support fr^om 
local industrial and business concerns helps to 
inunxe the future of these new organizations. 
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Extension In Interjiiatlonal Affairs publishes a 
quarterly Bulletin > which disseminates informa- , 
tion on world affairs activities In Illinois to 
educators and to businessmen and community 
leaders throughout the state. 

For civic and professional organizations through- - 
out Illinois, Extension' in International Affairs 
has established a Speakers* Service which Includes* 
recognized authorities on approximately 155 wide- 
ranging topics related to area studies and world 
affairs, Including the timely issues concerning 
United States foreign relations and trade policies. 

The Great Decisions Program of the Foreign Policy 
Association serves as an important tool for focus- 
ing public attention on critical foreign-policy 
questions. . Great Decisions is an annual program 
in which nationwide discussion groups form the 
basis for materials subsequently published and 
distributed to schools and adult groups. 

Eight separate issues are chosen yearly as topics 
for the discussioi^ groups by the Foreign Policy 
Association. Discussion of each designated issue 
is Impartially recorded by the Association, which 
compiles each debate into a separate book. In 
addition to the debate, the books contain an 
opinion ballot so that each group utilizing the 
materials may independently examine the topic and 
draw a consensu? among ^^ts constituents. The 
ballot. In turn, may then /be submitted to rele- 
vant policy-maker6 as an expression of the group *s 
considered viewpoint on a given issue. 

As it Is constructed,^ the< Great Decisions Program 
is designed to encoui^age study and discussion qf - 
current foreign pQlicy issues. Thus it promotes 
and stimulates the independent examination and 
formulation of opinions. 
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Twelve Nieman Fellowships are awarded annually 
at Harvard ITniversity to newspaper men and 
women, ' The purpose of the Fellowships is to 
provide a mid-career opportimity for journal- 
ists to study and to broaden their -intellectual 
horizons. The typical Nieman plan of study 
combines general education with concentration 
in one. or two fields. 

Applicants must have at leafet three (preferably 
five to ten) years of newspaper experience, and 
be less than forty years of age# Fellows may 
not be degree candidates and receive no formal 
credit for studies • Each applicant must obtain 
a leave of absence for one year from his employer 
to whom he must return upon completion of the 
year, and must refrain from profesal'bnal writing 
throughout the y^ar» 

Income from the Nieman Endowment supports Fellows 
from the United States, who are free to study 
in all the schools and departments of the 
University, graduate and undergraduate. In 
addition, the program also includes about six 
Associate Nieman Fellows from 'foreign countries 
each year. 

In 1974, a new fellowship program was instituted 
'by the Henry Luce Foundation to provide inter- 
national exposure to a largely unserved segment 
of the American public: American citizens 
between the ages of 21 and 30 who already have 
obtained at least: a bachelors degree. Each year 
fifteen persons with careers and professional 
aspirations unrelated to Asian-Studies fields 
are chosen for a full year of study, work, and 
travel in the countries of East Asia. The "Luce 
Schplars" are carefully selected from among a 
variety of disciplines. The primary criterion 
for select:|Lon is a clear potential for. future 
accomplishment in the candidates' chosen career. 
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The stated purpcfse of the fellowships is to 
provide a number of future Readers with 
broadened insipts and sensitivities which 
could have a significant iujpact on America 
future relations with Asia! and upon the 
' cultural and political development in the 
U.S. of enlightened policies. 



The Luce Scholars are na^ formally enrolled 
in any educational ins Wtution abroad, nor 
are they given academic^ credit for their 
participation in the ptogram. Individual 
internships and work 2tudy arrangements are 
developed for each Lilce Scholar on the basis, 
of career interests /and preparation. For / 
example, a lawyer rtlght be placed as an intern 
with the Malaysian Attorney General, a bio^'o-? 
gist with the Instituteof Biotropical Me4i-' 
cine in ^Indonesia, an artist in the* studw of 
a noted Japanese painter. In each cas^^ the" 
Asian colleague will serve as mentor and 
counselor^ during this period. 

Since the individuals chosen will have had 
little or no advance preparation for an in- 
tensive, yeai?long 'experience in Asia, an 
orientap.on program precedes departure. 
Scholars spend 't^wd Weeks in Washington, D. C.^ 
where they meet with Asian diplomats, journal- 
ists, and scholars, as well as American 
academic specialists and government officials 
who deal with Asian affairs. Once in Asia, 
the Scholars take part in a four-^eek graduate- 
level seminar on topics ranging from Asian 
approaches to economic development to tradl- '* 
tions Ixv religion and the arts. One final 
seminar is held in Asia. at the conclusion of 
the year to summarize and assess the' experi- 
ences. " ^ ^ , 
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APPENDIX III -I ?ROM THE NATIONAL NEED 
' FOR. EXPERT KNOWLflDGE^ ' ^ 



Appendix III-A - Laiiguage-and-Area Specialists 



The Stanford University for Arms Control and D16- 
armament^ while als 5 concerned with the more 

problems of amfe control and 
disarmament y has a jspeclal Interest In the 
Chinese and Japaaese aspects thereof. The 
Chinese People's RCTifbllc Is the third greatest 
of the present nudlear powers* Japan has the 
capacity, if not it present the desire, to 
join the ranks ofLthe major nuclear powers 
with unprecedent:ea speed and efficiency. Yet 
both states lie completely outside the purview 
of the current ai^ control negotiations. 

Th6 problems of ^rms control and disarmament 
*are complex and Mghly technical* In recogni- 
tion of this- "ibief principal participants in 
the Stanford prolject include specialists in 
high energy plxysacs, engineering, and biftlogy, 
as well as .Intematlonei relations and the 
field. of krms control and disarmiament. Equally > 
involved , Tiowever are a number of outstanding 
specialists in Chinese and Japanese politics 
drawn from the language-and-area component 
of the Stanford faculty. The result is a 
most unusual acad^mlc joint venture, that links 
the skills- of physical, natural, and'^ocial 
scientists with those of area-trained discipll- . 
nary specialists in a manner well 'calculated 
to relnfotcve 3.hd multiply the professional 
potency of the group as a whole* 
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Appendix III-B - Multldlsclpllnary and Problem- 
Oriented Specialists 

- U.C.L.A. "has pioneered iii" the difficult task of 
relating professional ^hools to problem-oriented 
area-studies prograsns. ^'^The Latin American Center 
at UCLA has designed and Sstablished a campus^ 
wide Dean's A^dvisory Committees for Latin American 
Studies which function In^^ight professional 
schools and colleges wh^pe they serve to generate, 
sustain and increase facW^ty interest and parti- 
cipation in Latin .American ar^a-and-language 
training and research. 

For close to a decade, UCLA has maintained an 
active exchange program with the University of 
Chile in which 361 persons from Chile and 200 UC 
faculty and stu4ents have participated to date. 
Other activities Include a faculty Exchange ' 
Program. with* the Instituto Politecnico of Mexico, 
a UCLA-Brazil Student Leader Seminar, .a Chilean 
Law School Seminar and a development project in 
the northeast of Brazil conducted by UCLA's 
Schools of Engineering ancl Business Administra- 
tion.; The University has maintained regional 
cente^rs in Mexico, Colombia, Venezuela and Br/azll 
for over ten years.' 

Cooperation between the project-oriented pro- 
fessional and the area .specialists in the social 
sciences and humanities is aimed at making UC^ 
a resource base for the solution of theoretical 
and practical problems of development. 

The Intejrdisclpllnary ^nature of the Latin American 
Center channels specialists with Latin American 
expertise Into active curricular and service 
activities In the public schools, K-12. In order 
to locate experimentation in a receptive environ- 
ment, the personnel of UCLA's University Elemen- 
tary School have collaborated closely with the 
Latin American Center* The Center also works with 
the Los Angeles City Board of Education. Materials 
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have been developed for the Sixth Grade curriQu- 
lum, and needs - assessment surveys 'have been V 
undertake to measure parental and community ^> 
attitudes and expectations re: the redesign 
of existing ^'social studies courses in the public*;^ 
schools* > \ 

* \ 

Twenty-seven businessm^ and government officials 
from 22 developing nations in Africa, Asia, and 
Latin America are participating in a 9ix-week 
work-study'*t:ourse in Export Development and Pro- 
motion, The dourse is being conducted by the 
World Trade Institute in collaboration, with Pace 
University. The purpose of the course is to help 
participants identify export opportunities in the 
United States and world ;markets, and define 
strategies for promoting their products ^j^road. 

The format consists of applied marketing Vprkshops 
and formal lectures on international trade^v topics. 
Individual participants will make a series !of 
visits to selected U,S« companies engaged^^^^ im- 
porting, distribution and manufacturing, the 
end of the program, each participant will h^e 
completed a detailed market study, with recotfi- 
mendations for an export plan which may be iciple- 
mented in his own countrj(t^ 

The Export Development and Promotion program tms 
been presented by the World Trade Institute th^ee 
times previously. Many of the participants ati^end 
through grants from the United States Agency f br 
International Development (AID)^ which has desig- 
nated the World Trade Institute as its profession- 
al training (Tenter for the development of export . 
programs for emerging nations. 



The International and Development Education Pro- 
gram at the University of Pittsburgh (IDEP) empha- 
sizes a graduate curriculum designed for U.S. and 
foreign students who wish to pursue careers in the 
study of education and Social change ip^he United 
States or abroad. The multi-disciplinary programs * 
offered explore education and its relation to ^eco- 
nomic, political, and social change in the develop- 
ing nations of Latin America, Asia, Africa, and in 
the poorer urban and. rural areas of the United States. 
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IDEP facility and students work together in classes, 
seminars, individual study programs, and outside 
the formal classroom" on field .research projects, 
internship with planning or action agencies, school 
surveys, and on articles and monographs for publi- 
cation. Emphasis is placed on Individualized pro- 
grams for graduate students which actively utilize 
resources throughout the University of Pittsburgh, 
its urban environment, and, whenever possible, at 
the international level. 

The University Center for International Studies 
(UCIS) coordinates these activities and supports . 
special programs emphasizing area studies, inter- 
disciplinary research, and international service 
projects. Interdisciplinary activities include 
the Center for Latin American Studies, the Asian 
Studies, Program, the Russian and Eastern European 
Studies Program, the Comparative Communism Program 
and the Advances Industrial Societies Program, 

IDEP maintains a special documentatioV- center , the 
IDEP Clearinghouse, It represents a major collec- 
tion of ephemeral materials on educational develop- 
ment, policy and planning throughout the world that 
are not easily available In the U,S, Users of more 
than 12,000 of these primary source materials are * 
persons within and without the University, includ- 
ing international clientele. Initially established 
to collect and disseminate information on educa- \ 
tional planning and development activities in 
developing countries, the Clearinghouse now in- 
cludes information on the inner city, community 
affairs, minority programs and related areas. 
There Is an interlibrary and an interinstitutional 
exchange service, and a capacity to assist in the 
recruitment of international students, exchange 
professors and as the basis of special seminars. 

In 1974, the University of San Francisco and the 
Tokyo Broadcasting System (TBS) entered into a 
joint venture which resulted in a USF satellite 
school in Tokyo initiated in September 1974, The 
university has formed a partnership with the non- 
profit education subsidiary of TBS, entitled Toho 
Gakuen, under which the College of Business Admini- 
stration will staff and operate a program in busi- 
ness for Japanese students. The school in Japan 
will be called the University of San Ftancisco-Toho 
Gakuen, * 
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Upon t:ompletion of the first two years of the 
curriculiim in Japan, the students will move 
to San Francisco for the final two years of 
college leading to a bachelor *s degree in 
business at the University of San Francisco* 
By 1979, the University's Tokyo satellite is 
expected to be matriculating 100 transfer 
students per year. 

The Agency for International Development contracts 
with the Agricultural Research , Service of the 
Department of Agriculture and with numbers of 
other xmiversities and other agencies to carry 
out research in this country and abroad on agri- 
cultural problems of the developing worlds Illus- 
trative of this large' research effort is a program 
partly supported by AID involving transnational 
collaborative research at the University of 
Nebraska. \ • 

Beglnnlfig in 1969 an international Winter Wheat 
Performance network was established, which in 
1974 Involved collaborative research at 55 dif- 
ferent locations in 35 countries. Seeking an 
early identifications of superior wifiter wheat 
geno-types' and the Improvelnent • of nutritional 
quality in various wheat production areas of .the 
world, the nursery research network involved at 
least 60 agricultural scientists in genetics, 
plant breeding, plant physiology, Agronomy, and 
plant pathology. This, in turn, led to the ^ 
exchange of wheat germplasipi between these coun-*' 
tries. ' ' 

Additional funds would permit the nursery network- 
to £ap its excellent resources axid Identify^ 
furthef the interrelationships of soil, environ- 
mental, BXi'd managerial factora that would achieve 
high productivity^ in wheat varieties. 
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Appendix - Multldlsclpllnary and Problem- 

Oriented Specialists 
(Transnational Research Activity) 

In 1963, several major economic research Institu- 
tions In Latin America joined forces In a common 
research program, called the Program of Joint • 
Studies on Latin American Economic Integration, 
known as ECIEL, the acron3nn for Its Spanish name, 
Estudlos Conjuntos sobre Integracl^n Economlca 
Latlnoamerlcana. The program has been coordinated 
by staff members of the Brookings Institution. 

The major objective of the program has been to pre- 
pare professionally competent and useful sttidles* 
It has also strengthened the economics profession 
in Latin America through cooperative effort and 
support for the development of the participating 
Institutions. Since 1963, other research Insti^tu- 
tlons have joined ECIEL, and now twenty-one Insti- 
tutions from thirteen Latin American countries and * 
the United States are participating in the program. 

The program has been coordinated mainly through 
seminars held twice a year and attended by the 
principal researchers from the participating insti- 
tutions as well as invited observers from other 
national and International organizations. Field 
work and data collection have been done by the 
individual ECIEL Institutes. The Brookings coordi- 
nator is responsible for the international analyses 
and the editing of publications. 

The ECIEL program focuses on comparative empirical 
research in economic integration and development. 
It has published one study on the costs and loca- 
tion of industrialization in a Latin American ^ 
common market and has four other studies under way. 
Benefits accruing from ECIEL transnational collabo- 
rative research have included: ^ liberal access to 
data and luipublished materials; the acquisition of 
specialized knowledge about foreign countries that 
might be otherwise unavailable to American research- 
ers; heightened ability'' to make special investiga- 
tions of population, household, and enterprise sur- 
veys in a foreign country; widening of contacts to 
local research and educational institutions with 
their own diverse resources; and increased access to 
local financial resources. 
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Project Link of the Social ^cience Research 
Council (SSRC) is the product of an effort . 
initiated by SSRC in 1968 to forge links 
between national econometric models and to 
establish the framework far a world model by 
integrating the research efforts of the 
various model-building groups* The planning 
conference in 1968 included four American 
economists as well as economists from Great 
Britain, Canada, Japan, the Netherlands, and 
Belgium* 

For more than five years, University-of- 
Pennsylvania-based Project Link has assembled' 
dozens of economists from all over the world 
for annual meetings in various national 
centers* The purpose: i:o report, compare 
notes, and suggest improvements In econometric 
model-building . 

Tangible results of the Project include: " 
complete incorporation of th^ improved Bologna 
Model for Italy^ introduction' of the new 
POMPOM Model fof France, and introduction of 
the Reserve Bank of Australia Model. In addi- 
tion, most of the other models nave been up- 
dated and revised. ' \ 

The Project has a capability foi^ multi-year 
simiilation, faster convergence t^ a world 
simulation model, provision of rjesults before 
and after inteignationaXvlitikage,) and correc- - 
tion for programming errors. M is now in a 
foi:m which can be taped and distributed 
throughout the world. Presently, the Link 
system is being used simultaneously in several 
different countries, and a , recent discussion 
at Stockholm facilitated :#urther distribution' 
of analytical materials^* ^ 



- The Department of Health, Education and Welfare f 
is .involved in numerous international activi- 
ties, including many projects with a trans- 
national collaborative component. The United 
States-Japan Collaborative Medical Science 
Program, announced at the end of Prime Minister 
Sato's visit to Washington in 1965, has been 
particularly successful. It is an example of 
an intergovernmental scientific relationship 
intended primarily to benefit the peqple of' 
Asia, but which, in fact, provides data avail- 
able and useful Zo the United States and other 
nations of the world. 

Only six disease categories were selected for 
research. Within each of these the effort has 
been limited to objectives where programs are 
likely to produce large gffects. There is an 
equitable balance of inputs by the two nations.- 

The program's Success has been due partly to 
the selection of pebple appropriate i to the *t^sk 
of conceptualization, direction, and coordina- 
tion of a multi-disciplinary resettrch effort, 
and to their identification of specific probletns 
under the general guidance of an expert scien- . 
tific panel. ,9ne of the strengths 6f the pro-^ , 
gram has been the variety, of approaches used by 
Americans and Japanese dn the^ir research whicft 
provided new insights and* complementary results- 

During the past twenty-five* years, the -Afeency for 
.International Development and its predecessor 
agencies, in company with- other' aid donors and 
the so-called "developing countries" have in- 
vested >xteil6ive^y in the cifvelopmeiit . of higher 
e;ducati6n around the 'world. 

With the withdrawal of assistance at the conclu- 
sion of the basic internal institution-building 
stage, the continued growth of these iristltutl^ons 
is jeopardized unless 'two important developments^ 
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follow:' (1) they must become increasingly 
effective institutions in their own nation's, 
growth and development; and (i) they must 
become linked into the worldwide network of 
scholarship which embraces research » teaching 
and public servic(e. ^ ^ , 

New patterns and different styles of collabo- 
ration between less developed cotintriea (LDCs) 
and American higher education institutions must 
be designed and tested in order to take full 
advantage of the application of the extensive 
experience of American colleges and universities 
to national development problem-solving efforts 
of the LDC» institutions. At the same time, there 
is a growing need and desire in LDCs to have 
access to opportunities for joint problem-solving 
types of relationships and for other involvements 
that help them to tap the experjlence and skills 
in U.S. universities, to serve their own develop- 
ment purposes. 

This growth of congruent Interests in finding 
better wayls and means for continuing linkages 
between American and LDC higher education insti- 
tutions providep the basis for an AID Study Grant 
eJcploring the establishment of a new entity en- 
titled Association for International Cooperation 
in Higher Education and Research (AICHER) . 

The Rurpose o*f the Study Grant is to enable 
American higher education interests, officially 
represented by the National Association of State 
Universities and Lan^ Grant Colleges (NASULGC), 
to explore and assess .alternative ways and meatr^ 
of helping LDC -higher education institutions 
develop the capability to become more effectively 
involved in national development with appropriate 
attention to LDC /AID priorities. The field test- 
ing and analysis relating to alternat^e courses 
of action will be^done in the collaborative style 
with LDCs Splaying a prominent role. 



ihe study will focus^ on the'following key 
subjects: '(a) how LDC higher educatioil 
institutions can become more directly^ and 
effectively involved in development; how 
American higher education, through the estab- 
lishment of enduring linkages, can strengthen 
the .development problems in theiri respective ' 
countries; (c) an AID task force including 
senior representatives from each Regional 
Bureau, PPC, TAB and other Agency divisions. 
It is not to e:^ceed fifteen months in duration. 

At the present time, speculations concerning 
AH) involvement in 'the establishment of an 
association of the type proposed, its range 
of activities, and levels of AID's financial 
support are premature. Efforts are presently 
underwajr^to secure funding from private foun- 
dations as well as from U.S. and »| foreign 
governmental sources. i 
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